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EDUCATION BY RADIO IN ENGLAND 


Writing in a recent issue of the New Republic under the caption 
“An English Miscellany,” Bruce Bliven sets down his first-hand 
impressions on several aspects of affairs in England. Among these 
is the subject of radio, which he discusses by comparing programs 
and control in that country and in the United States. The contrast 
is so striking as to prompt us to quote in full what Bliven has to say 
on this subject. His comments on educational broadcasting and on 
the esteem for service in broadcasting are of particular interest to 
persons concerned with schools and with education in the broader 
sense. The heading for this comment is ‘“The University of the Air.” 

The real point about British broadcasting is that, in addition to its entertain- 
ment value, it is operated as a great popular university. The men who control it 
take seriously their responsibility to the public as does practically no one in 
America. First-class men lecture on a wide variety of subjects, and these lec- 
tures are supplemented by printed matter sent out in editions of millions. These 
men, moreover, are not merely chosen because they are authorities; effective 
steps are taken to make sure that their presentation is not too dull for a popular 
audience. Compared with what England does (and with what several other 
European countries are doing) in this field, the educational use of the radio in 
America—a few quarter-hours contemptuously handed out by the chains, or 
longer periods of time used haphazardly, on single stations to which nobody 
listens—is only a grim joke. 
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I was told in London that nowadays, as always, the best post to which the 
most brilliant young men from the universities aspire is a place in the foreign 
service. The next best is a place on one of the chief newspapers, such as the 
London Times; and the third is a position with the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Certainly nothing of this sort is true in the United States. There may be 
some first-class minds in the employ of the National Broadcasting Company or 
the Columbia System (I am of course not referring to speakers before the micro- 
phone but to executives), but if such men exist, there is no public evidence of 
it; and one cannot imagine a brilliant man’s being proud of such a position, as 
the members of the B.B.C. staff are proud of their work. 


An unquestionably important factor of the conditions in England, 
as just described, is the control and the policies, which are made 
clear in the following comparative analysis. 

The radio, in England, is as I have said a semi-governmental monopoly. 
The British Broadcasting Company, created by the state, furnishes all broad- 
cast material, deriving its revenue partly from an annual tax of $2.50 on each 
radio receiving set, partly, when necessary, from direct government subvention. 
Because of the country’s small geographical area, there are but a few stations; a 
reasonably good receiving set can get them all, and European stations at least 
as far as Moscow, as well. The most important programs originate in London 
and are relayed by telephone wires to the regional stations which also provide 
appropriate local material during part of each day. As is well known, nothing 
of a commercial character is permitted to be broadcast. No one can possibly 
buy time on the air, under any circumstances, to advertise his bunion cure or 
laxative or any of the other products whose merits are so gloatingly described 
nightly in sixteen million refined American homes. 

From time to time, someone comes forward to suggest that it would be well 
for America to adopt the British system. This always throws American broad- 
casters into a lather, from which they emerge observing that since British broad- 
casting is a government monopoly, it is subject to censorship such as free-born 
Americans would not tolerate. They add that British broadcasting is much 
inferior to that in America in that (a) technical transmission is much poorer 
than with us, (6) the British wireless is sometimes silent for whole minutes 
between programs, without explanation, (c) American radio entertainers are 
paid tremendously larger sums than are their British confréres and therefore 
must be better, on the logical assumption that price is the thermometer of 
goodness, and that (d) American broadcasting fits American ideals as to private 
initiative, rugged individualism, and giving a few people a nice chance to make 
a lot of money. 

This is not the place to discuss this question at length, but I should like to 
register my opinion that all these arguments are without merit. After some little 
study of both systems, I believe that the British plan is about 1,000 per cent 
superior to the American and that the best thing we could do would be to 
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adopt it. I do not believe the censorship in England is worse than that in the 
United States. Any government, in any country, nowadays does what it can 
to control all avenues of public opinion, and if a really radical party arose in 
the United States and became as important as the Labor party was in England 
in 1931, the existing American régime would undoubtedly act as did the British 
Tory government in that year. It is perhaps true that a few American programs, 
notably those with comedians, are superior to British programs of the same 
type; but for me, and for many other listeners, the nauseous advertising which 
accompanies the comedian is an insuperable obstacle to enjoyment. Musical 
programs are, I believe, roughly the same in quality, with these important 
differences: the British get much more good music, they get concerts of a sen- 
sible length, instead of our usual fifteen or, at most, thirty minutes; for them 
good music is played as written, instead of being cut, simplified, and sweetened 
as is the sickening practice of American broadcasters, and, of course, if an 
Englishman wants to hear a concert, he does not have to set his teeth and listen 
through a glorification of somebody’s cigarette or automobile. 

Even after due allowance is made for Bliven’s picturesquely 
emphatic style, the preferability of conditions in England is still too 
marked to be ignored, and one suspects that, as information of the 
differences spreads among our people, steps will be taken to correct 
deficiencies here. It may be hazardous to predict whether progress 
will be toward government ownership or merely toward more 
governmental control, but certainly we shall move away from the 
operation of this magnificent invention—with all its glorious possi- 
bilities in the way of enlightenment, recreation, and social integra- 
tion—with an eye single to private profit. 


INDORSEMENT OF OUR BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
SERVICE 

Beginning in January, 1933, the School Review and the Elementary 
School Journal joined in the publication of “Selected References in 
Education.” Since that date each journal has published monthly 
a selected, annotated list of references on some pertinent phase of 
education. It has been the purpose of the editors of the two journals 
to have these lists of references cover practically the whole field of 
educational literature. The lists are being prepared by outstanding 
specialists in the various fields represented, most of whom are on 
the faculties of universities of the country. 

In order to determine whether the readers of the two journals 
desire a continuance of this service and to determine the lists which 
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are most useful to different classes of readers, the editors addressed 
the following questionnaire to a sampling of subscribers, those who 
recently renewed their subscriptions. 


APPRAISAL OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERVICE 


In order to make the bibliographical service in our journals as valuable as 
possible, the editors would like your response to the following questions con- 
cerning the lists of selected references being published monthly in the School 
Review and the Elementary School Journal. lf you care to do so, will you please 
check (X) the lists that have been most useful to you. 


SCHOOL REVIEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
Secondary-school Public-school administration 

a instruction Preschool and parental 

The extra-curriculum 

ee Educational psychology Kindergarten-primary 
Statistics and test _.......education 

construction ........Foreign education 

Guidance Elementary-school 
Organization of second- ........ instruction 

ary education ........Exceptional children 
Administration of .......- Teacher education 


secondary education 
Higher education 
Would you prefer that an additional article be substituted in the space used 
by the lists of selected references? (Underscore) YES NO 


The replies indicate very definitely that the great majority of 
readers of both journals desire a continuance of this bibliographical 
service. Only a small proportion of the readers of the School Review 
prefer that articles be substituted for the space now used by the 
lists of selected references. Practically all classes of subscribers: 
principals, superintendents, members of college and university 
stafis, and classroom teachers—find the lists useful. The evidence 
indicates too that many readers of the School Review make use of the 
lists published in the Elementary School Journal, and vice versa. 
This fact is evidence of the comprehensive character of the lists. 

In view of the subscribers’ attitude with respect to the usefulness 
of this bibliographical service, the editors of the School Review and 
of the Elementary School Journal feel amply justified in continuing 
to provide it. : 
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In SupPorT OF PUBLIC SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

On its twentieth anniversary the Federation of Women High 
School Teachers of Chicago, of which Miss Mary J. Herrick is 
president, published a brochure entitled High School Education in 
Chicago. Although portions of the pamphlet relate peculiarly to 
conditions in a city which has become notorious for having tolerated 
the near-devastation of its school system, most of the discussion is 
so basic in point of view as to make it significant for public secondary 
education everywhere. We draw generously from the two sections of 
more general significance, restricting to mere mention items pe- 
culiar to the situation in Chicago. 

What is the purpose of the high school? 

All citizens pronouncing upon the value of the high school, its extent, or its 
cost, or presuming to decide upon its destiny and welfare, must first answer that 
question. 

The Federation of Women High School Teachers offers the following answer 
to those sincere and thoughtful citizens who take their obligations of citizenship 
seriously and are concerned for the welfare of their community and their 
country. 

We maintain that the modern high school is charged with the duty of: (1) 
preparing the boy and the girl for citizenship, (2) giving them an understanding 
of the world in which they live, (3) developing skills which will make certain 
their economic usefulness, (4) insuring socially valuable employment of the in- 
creasing leisure which is becoming such a terrifying by-product of industrial 
civilization, (5) producing physical and emotional stability in the individual. .... 

How have we come to expect so much from the schools? 

Schools develop with nation.—To an American, the public school is an integral 
part of our national development, and the functions we have looked to the school 
to perform have grown as fast as our nation, and the complex industrial civiliza- 
tion it embodies, has developed. In the early days of the Republic, we expected 
the schools to teach three skills only: reading, writing, and ciphering. The 
church and the home provided moral training; the realities of plowing, weaving, 
chopping wood, and milking cows, which began when the child was six or eight 
and continued their insistent seasonal demands throughout a hard existence, 
afforded economic experience; the town meeting and periodic election of govern- 
mental officers from among one’s neighbors and friends gave citizenship train- 
ing. As to leisure, there was little of it, and as to physical and emotional stabil- 
ity, the outdoor quiet of farm life tended to preserve a sound body and steady 
nerves, just as, on the contrary, our noisy, overcrowded, tremendously stimu- 
lating modern existence tends toward the maladjustment of the physical and 
emotional mechanism, when it is left without guidance and directed effort... .. 
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Schools adjust to social changes.—In addition to the discharge of this stagger- 
ing national responsibility, the American public schools, in the one hundred 
years of their existence, have been seeking as well to adjust their work to two 
major social changes, besides the usual national adjustments of wars and natural 
catastrophies. Of these two major changes, the first, industrialization—with its 
concentration in urban communities, factory life, specialization, and the im- 
personalization of most of the major functions of existence—has been only the 
prelude to the second evolution—the establishment of the era of abundance— 
in the midst of which we now find ourselves. This new era has no place for child 
labor. As industry rejects children, the schools must assume the additional 
responsibility, or the community pays in increased crime. This era of abundance 
will necessitate social planning and consequent social responsibility on the part 
of each individual, a need for wise distribution, and a control of productive 
materials. The schools will be expected to prepare the citizens of tomorrow for 
this future, now taking shape under the pressure of forces over which the schools 
have no control. 

Schools meet demands of public—More and more as the complexities of exist- 
ence have multiplied, the American people have realized that mere good will is 
not enough, that one must have knowledge and expert training even to under- 
stand what modern existence is all about. The recognition of this need has been 
discernible in the development of our universities—both in their size and num- 
ber, and in the diversity of the subjects they have offered to meet the public 
demand. Secondary education has likewise changed in response to the public 
demand and the national need, from the private denominational academy pre- 
paring those who would study for the ministry, the law, and medicine, until 
today, in the larger cities, the high school endeavors to respond to the needs of 
all the 95 per cent of the youth under sixteen whom it receives. Because the 
junior high school is particularly successful in meeting the needs of the child, 
it has grown rapidly and been very successful wherever tried... . . 


THE METHODS BY WHICH THE HiGH ScHoot Is 
FULFILLING Its FUNCTION 


Training for citizenship—The high school trains for citizenship in many 
ways. The schools have always endeavored to inspire students in their impres- 
sionable years with patriotic ideals. But in the face of the corruption shown in 
the “practical politics” of a big city, it has been difficult to teach ideals that 
would be more potent than the consistent example of daily life. It was once 
thought that, if a student learned from a book the names of the principal officers 
of the national government and the theory of the functions of each governmental 
unit, he was receiving citizenship training. Now we know that he learns far 
more that is useful for his functioning as a citizen if he studies local problems 
and the many factors, such as custom, newspaper influence, the prejudices of 
personalities and groups, and the strong vested interests, which help to shape 
the local situation, although they have no direct connection with the “official” 
government..... 
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Training for economic usefulness —The same transformation that the teach- 
ing of civics has undergone has changed the preparation for economic independ- 
ence. All the skills formerly taught by the practical life of the home must now 
be developed in the school. As a result, students are being offered shop classes, 
business courses, home-making, and classes in economics and the organization 
of present-day industrial life. But they are learning, also, through practical 
efforts to finance school publications, school athletics, school dramatics. They 
can learn much, too, in a city like Chicago by visiting industrial plants, muse- 
ums, and transportation and communication centers. 

Getting scientific understanding —To understand the world in which he lives 
the present-day student must study science. No one can function successfully 
in this modern era without scientific training. But a proper study of sciences 
requires expensive laboratory equipment, and lengthened class periods to afford 
time for field trips to parks and countryside. The modern city child frequently 
has not even a garden or a pet, except as the raising of one becomes a school 
project in the science class. 

Securing physical and emotional poise-—To secure physical and emotional 
stability the present-day school affords, besides a study of physiology and hy- 
giene, a varied program: athletics, training in music and art, particularly in 
their practical application through the designing of posters, mural decorations, 
or the painting of scenery for the school play, the planning of covers, illustra- 
tions, or cartoons for the school publications, the designing of curtains for home 
economics, or aeroplane models for aero-shop, as well as through orchestral, 
band, and chorus performances for school assemblies. The dramatics and jour- 
nalism classes are now a part of the high-school curriculum, but the one class 
hour in which preliminary instruction and fundamental planning are conducted 
is an almost infinitesimal part of the time needed by students and instructors 
to produce finished projects. 

Planning for constructive leisure —There remain the basic studies of languages 
and literatures which offer the most enduring values for leisure activities. Psy- 
chologists and social workers have warned us of the dangers of enforced leisure 
which is not filled by socially valuable activity, and the economists of today 
tell us that with the development of machines the hours of human labor will be 
more and more curtailed. Only by affording the child of today the means of 
enriching his leisure with constructive activity, can we prevent him from be- 
coming chronically discouraged and socially dangerous, since he may so easily 
direct his need for activity into antisocial projects, thus becoming the bandit, 
the gangster, the kidnapper, or the crooked politician of the community..... 

Providing for human contacts—The primary means of accomplishing educa- 
tional results has always been the contact between student and teacher. The 
most valuable source of inspiration for high ideals and honest workmanship is 
personal contact with those who have better training and broader points of 
view. Many fine men and women of the past refer their most important intel- 
lectual and spirituai conquests to the inspiration of contact with a great teacher. 
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.... It is therefore of the utmost importance that opportunity for personal 
contact should remain an integral part of education. More than modern tech- 
niques of teaching, more than an enriched curriculum or costly equipment, is 
the need for time in which teacher and pupil may learn to know each other, and 
a spirit of friendly interest be established between them. This need for guidance 
and personal interest has perhaps never been more important than in the present 
period of disintegrating homes and depression morale. 

In the country school where the teacher and pupil were together not only 
all day but later through the social contacts of the home and church—even in 
the lower elementary schools now, where at least the single group is kept 
through the day—these contacts could be established. But in the modern city 
high school, where one teacher handles seven different groups of forty or fifty 
pupils in a day, we get, with a vengeance, the “factoryizing” of education, 
where the ideal is no longer the quality of the men and women being turned out, 
or the excellence of their preparation for the problems which await their solu- 
tion, but the nwmbers which the school can boast of “graduating.”” The pity is 
that men with standards in economics should be so unfamiliar with educational 
standards that, in their desire for reducing costs and proving the inefficiency of 
other persons, they should recommend the very regimentation and overloading 
which make efficiency in the teaching job impossible. ... . 

The real question which the serious citizen who wants efficiency from the 
schools must ask himself is by what means he can best hope to secure that 
efficiency. 

The third section of the brochure reports conditions in Chicago, 
some of which have found mention in earlier numbers of this journal. 
The facts presented relate to the excessive pupil-teacher ratio in 
the high schools, the number of classes per teacher, the number of 
pupils per teacher, the relatively small proportion that the instruc- 
tional fund in Chicago is of total outlays for the schools, the attack 
on the enriched curriculum, the shortened school term, the low cost 
per pupil, and the unpaid teachers. (We mention parenthetically 
the fact, now generally known, that through a loan from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation the back salaries of the teachers 
have been paid. The politicians in power are now loudly claiming 
credit for having arranged for the loan.) 

The following quotation is the “Conclusion” of the brochure. 


The problem for Chicagoans to face squarely is that if American civilization 
is to continue, the schools must do a better instead of a worse job. This depends 
upon two things: First, the finances of our crippled school system must, im- 
mediately, be improved. Second, the general public must indubitably under- 
stand the aims of modern education and must secure some practical knowledge 
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of what is really being done in our schools today. They cannot continue to form 
and act upon half-baked impressions secured from news articles designed for 
their sensational value by persons themselves unacquainted with the social 
implications of the materials they are presenting. 

May this pamphlet help to deter the citizens of Chicago from performing 
hasty major operations on the schools, and help them to function intelligently 
in the support of public education. 

Here is suitable material for American Education Week and 
other occasions for the enlightenment of teachers and laymen con- 
cerning the place and the meaning of secondary education. 


ALL MONOGRAPHS OF THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IN PRINT 


During the early summer the two remaining monographs, Num- 
bers 1 and 2, of the report of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education became available. These are the Summary and The 
Horizontal Organization of Secondary Education, the latter reporting 
a comparison of comprehensive and specialized schools and including 
evidence on the place of industrial education, home economics, and 
commercial education in the secondary-school program. Persons 
interested in the reports of the survey had manifested some im- 
patience at the delay in publication of the reports of a project which 
was by law required to be completed by July 1, 1932. The delay 
arose from the magnitude of the task of getting the voluminous 
manuscript ready for the press and from the unusual demands on 
the Government Printing Office occasioned by features of the na- 
tional recovery program, which was being instituted at a time when 
the report of the survey was being printed. 

The complete list of monographs has previously been presented 
in these pages, but changes in the prices of certain items make it 
desirable to reproduce the list with the monograph numbers and the 
revised prices. 


1. Summary. $0.25 

2. The Horizontal Organization of Secondary Education—A Comparison of 
Comprehensive and Specialized Schools. $0.25 

. Part-Time Secondary Schools. $0.10 

. The Secondary-School Population. $0.10 

. The Reorganization of Secondary Education. $0.50 

. The Smaller Secondary Schools. $0.20 
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7. Secondary Education for Negroes. $0.15 

8. District Organization and Secondary Education. $0.20 
9. Legal and Regulatory Provisions Affecting Secondary Education. $0.15 
10. Articulation of High School and College. $0.10 

11. Administration and Supervision. $0.20 

12. Selection and Appointment of Teachers. $0.15 

13. Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promotion. $0.60 
14. Programs of Guidance. $0.15 

15. Research in Secondary Schools. $0.10 
16. Interpreting the Secondary School to the Public. $0.15 
17. The Secondary-School Library. $0.15 

18. Procedures in Curriculum Making. $0.15 
19. The Program of Studies. $0.30 
20. Instruction in English. $0.10 
21. Instruction in the Social Studies. $0.15 
22. Instruction in Science. $0.10 
23. Instruction in Mathematics. $0.10 
24. Instruction in Foreign Languages. $0.10 
25. Instruction in Music and Art. $0.10 
26. Non-athletic Extracurriculum Activities. $0.20 
27. Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics. $0.15 

28. Health and Physical Education. $0.10 


Addition of the prices of all the items discloses that the full list of 
twenty-eight monographs may be secured for $5.05. The monographs 
may be ordered by sending check, postal money order, express order, 
New York draft (or currency, at sender’s risk) made payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Postage stamps, foreign money, and smooth or defaced 
coins are not accepted. Orders for individual monographs should 
specify “Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932,” as well as the 
numbers of the monographs desired. 

The report of the survey is being put to many uses. Principals 
and superintendents, after reading the monographs, are keeping 
them on their desks for ready and frequent reference. The reports 
are being used as the basis of discussion in local teachers’ meetings, 
divisional and state educational conventions, and parent-teachers’ 
associations. They have become references for intensive study in 
courses in education in higher institutions. Persons uncertain as to 
which of various special monographs are likely to prove of greatest 
use to them will do well to order Monograph Number 1, the Swm- 
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mary, and, from reading it, decide with which of the more specialized 
monographs, totaling about four thousand printed pages, they 
should become familiar. 


ENLARGING THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY 
IN EDUCATION 


During the last few years Stephens College, a junior college for 
women at Columbia, Missouri, has been at work experimentally on 
expanding the function of its library with the aim of making the 
library the central feature of its instructional program. To this end, 
B. Lamar Johnson, trained both in education and in library ad- 
ministration, has been serving in the combined capacities of librarian 
and dean of instruction. He has recently prepared a brief statement, 
which we quote in full, of the library program as it had developed at 
Stephens College by the spring of 1934. This statement includes an 
exposition of certain elements of the program (among them the 
functions of the library, the classroom libraries, the use of the library 
during class periods, and a special library adjacent to the offices and 
classrooms of the social-science division) and a consideration of the 
applicability of the whole plan to public high schools. Those per- 
sons concerned with the improvement of instruction in high schools 
should find it profitable to consider the different features of the 
program as they are described in the following quotation. 

An important factor in considering the secondary-school library is its pur- 
pose. The report of the library project of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education indicates that the following three objectives are widely accepted by 
school librarians, teacher-librarians, and principals: (1) to enrich the curriculum 
and supply reference material, (2) to provide for worthy use of leisure time, 
and (3) to train pupils in the use of books and the library. 

At Stephens College we have been working on the second year of a five-year 
experimental library program, the aims of which parallel these objectives of the 
high-school library. The aims of the program have been stated as follows: (1) 
to make the library function as the center of the instructional program of the 
college, (2) to lead students to love books and to engage in reading for recrea- 
tion, (3) to teach students how to use books effectively. 

The attainment of these objectives in a public high school does, to be sure, 
present some problems which differ from those in a junior college in which 98 


*B. Lamar Johnson, The Secondary-School Library, p. 7. National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education Monograph No. 17. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 


17, 1932. 
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per cent of the students live in residence halls on the campus. On the other 
hand, many of the situations faced at Stephens College also confront the high- 
school administrator, teacher, and librarian. 

Since it is impossible in the space at my disposal to discuss adequately the 
three objectives of our library program, I shall stress in this presentation our 
efforts to place the library at the center of the instructional program. Our prob- 
lem in pressing toward this goal is, I believe, similar to that encountered by the 
high school in which the desire is to give the library a vital place in the in- 
struction. 

If, as most educators will agree, books and the library are elements of major 
importance in instruction, it is logical that the librarian should have an in- 
timate relation with classroom teaching. The first step, therefore, in the li- 
brary program at Stephens College was to reorganize the entire administration 
of the college in such a way as to bring about this relationship; the librarian is 
also dean of instruction. As dean of instruction, he visits classes, confers with 
teachers with regard to their teaching, and acts as chairman of the faculty com- 
mittee on instruction. This committee, which includes the heads of the five 
divisions and the dean of administration, meets weekly and discusses curricular 
and instructional problems of the college and means of attacking them. As 
dean of instruction, the librarian is familiar with classroom teaching; as libra- 
rian, he knows what is in the library. By virtue of this dual position he is able 
to adapt the work of the library to classroom instruction and to offer teachers 
a type of assistance which might otherwise be difficult for them to secure. 

Teachers at Stephens College are encouraged to work with students in the 
presence of books. We believe that for students and teachers to work together 
with books gives the teachers opportunity to stimulate the interests of students. 
Several teachers use classroom libraries. The modern-language teachers, for 
example, use extensive, permanent classroom libraries. Since in our modern- 
language-teaching stress is laid on the reading objective, our students do ex- 
tensive collateral reading in these fields. With a collection of several hundred 
French books available in the classroom, the professor can assist the student to 
select appropriate books for reading, books which are suited both to the reading 
ability and to the interests of the particular student. 

Two of the English instructors are trying an interesting modification of the 
classroom library. Before making collateral reading assignments, the teacher 
informs the librarian of the type of books which her students are to read. The 
librarian then selects from 150 to 200 books, which are sent to the instructor’s 
classroom. These books remain in the classroom throughout the day, and during 
a major part of each class period the students select books for reading. This 
method makes it possible for students to recommend books to one another and 
permits the teacher to take a vital part in the guidance of the collateral reading. 
Before the classes meet, the instructor sets aside for certain students (for ex- 
ample, those not much interested in reading and those with particular reading 
interests) books to which she wishes to direct their attention. 
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A number of instructors have their classes spend class periods in the library, 
where the students are able to use books under the direction of the teacher. 
This plan has been used by teachers of science, art, principles of dress, psy- 
chology, sociology, and English. Since the library has ample seating capacity, 
there has been no difficulty in accommodating classes which wish to meet there. 
In schools which have small libraries, it may be impossible to have any classes 
meet in the libraries; on the other hand, even in a school with a small library, 
classes wishing to meet in the library can often schedule their visits so that they 
will not interfere with the use of the library by other students. 

A few of our teachers hold individual conferences with students in the library 
stacks adjacent to the books which relate to the course concerned. Our course 
in world-literature is making most extensive use of the library as a class meeting 
place and of the library stacks as a place for conferences between individual 
students and their instructor. Students in this course are pursuing entirely 
individualized reading programs. The opening nine weeks of the course are 
given over to an introductory survey unit, the purpose of which is to give the 
students a background to assist them in selecting the books which they wish to 
read during the remainder of the course. During the remaining nine weeks of 
the first semester and during the whole of the second semester, the students 
pursue an entirely individualized reading program, in which they are guided by 
their instructor. Two class periods each week are reading periods in the library, 
and the third class period is given over to group discussion of reading of common 
interest. During the class periods in the library the students read and their 
instructor observes their reading and confers with them. She gives special 
attention to students who have just completed reading one book and who wish 
to select a new book for further reading. Each three weeks the students study- 
ing world-literature have a half-hour individual conference with their instructor 
in the stacks of the library. During these conferences the student and the 
teacher discuss the student’s reading and her reactions to it. These conferences 
are entirely informal, being similar to chats between two friends about books in 
which they are mutually interested. Books in the library stacks are immediately 
at hand and are referred to frequently as the instructor suggests books which 
may interest the student. 

During 1933-34 we have been experimenting with a social-science library 
adjacent to the offices and classrooms of the division. This library has a seat- 
ing capacity of twenty-five and contains a thousand books. The library receives 
twelve magazines (Nation, New Republic, Survey, Survey Graphic, Congressional 
Digest, Forum, Harpers Monthly Magazine, Scribner’s Magazine, Business Week, 
Atlantic Monthly, Social Service Review, and Today) and four newspapers, 
domestic and foreign (New York Times, Kansas City Star, Kansas City Times, 
and Manchester Guardian). The location of this library facilitates the use of 
books when they are needed during class periods, for the instructor can send a 
group of students to the library to study a problem which has just been en- 
countered; or, if there is a need for a group of books in the classroom, such books 
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can be procured at a moment’s notice. We also find that the presence of a 
library near the offices of the teachers proves helpful, for, during their study 
hours in the division library, students frequently go to the professors’ offices for 
consultation regarding specific problems. 

In order that the social-science librarian may know the trends of class dis- 
cussion and be a co-operating instructor in each of the courses, her library 
schedule is so arranged that she can visit several classes each week and par- 
ticipate in the meetings of the faculty of the division. Accordingly, when stu- 
dents come to the division library, the librarian knows the problems which are 
facing them and is prepared to guide and stimulate them. We are also finding 
that the librarian’s familiarity with the work of each course in the division 
stimulates her to bring to the attention of teachers pertinent materials of recent 
publication. We are not yet prepared to evaluate our social-science library. If, 
however, continued experience proves its value, we are prepared to set up 
similar libraries for each of our instructional divisions. 

In the last semester of 1933-34 we experimented, in a limited way, with an 
additional instructional device which is making the library a more vital part of 
our instruction. The head of the social-science division provided the social- 
science librarian with a list of his students, showing the problems or projects on 
which each of them was working. He then told his students to consult the 
librarian and report to her, as well as to the instructor, what materials they had 
found and what difficulties they were encountering. He stressed the point that 
every student was to make weekly progress reports. The librarian kept a card 
record for each student showing the problems on which the student was working 
and the dates of conferences with the librarian and her judgment of the stu- 
dent’s industry and interest. At frequent intervals the librarian conferred with 
the instructor and discussed the work of the students, pointing out those stu- 
dents who had failed to report their progress and discussing the work of the 
entire group. We have not yet proceeded far with this particular attempt to 
integrate the library and instruction in the social sciences. However, several 
additional members of the division wish to try out the plan during the school 
year 1934-35. This procedure will make the social-science librarian a member 
of the instructional staff of the division. 

In discussing the Stephens College program of integrating the library and in- 
struction, I have mentioned the following items of procedure, each of which should 
be possible not only in the private junior college but also in many public high 
schools: (1) The librarian is also dean of instruction. It might surprise some 
principals to know how much the librarian learns about instruction during his 
contacts with students as they come to the library to prepare assignments. The 
combination of librarian and supervisor is, I believe, one which might well be 
considered in some high schools. (2) Teachers are encouraged to work with 
students in the presence of books. To this end, we have a number of classroom 
libraries; we have a social-science division library ; we have classes which spend 
class periods in the library; and we have some teachers who hold individual 
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student conferences in the stacks of the library. (3) In our social-science library 
we are trying out a plan whereby the librarian has a definite knowledge of, and a 
definite responsibility for, the work of individual students. 

I regret that space does not permit adequate discussion of the libraries for 
recreational reading which have been placed in each of our six residence halls. 
These libraries, which contain books, magazines, and newspapers, are being 
used extensively and are, we believe, having a constructive influence on the 
reading habits of the students. Dormitory libraries are, of course, impossible 
in the public high school. The principle of making readily available books and 
magazines for pleasure reading is, however, equally applicable to the private 
junior college and the public high school. The possibility of rotating libraries 
for pleasure reading in home rooms and in study halls offers the progressive high 
school a real opportunity for experimentation. 

As a part of our library program we not only provide instruction in the use 
of books and of the library, but we also provide remedial instruction in silent 
reading when reading-test scores reveal the need of such instruction. If remedial 
instruction in silent reading is, as most students of the problem agree, necessary 
at the collegiate level, how much more necessary must it be at the high-school 
level? 

The library program at Stephens College is of necessity adapted to our 
institution, its characteristics, its needs, and its objectives. An examination of 
the activities which we are carrying on reveals, however, many applications 
which might be made in public high schools. I have discussed these applications, 
particularly those related to classroom instruction, and have also touched on 
the implications in the fields of recreational reading and of instruction in the use 
of books. The objectives of the Stephens College library program are, in general, 
the objectives of the high-school library. It is my hope that one outcome of the 
work at Stephens College may be to encourage in high schools and in colleges 
further experimentation to attain the objectives which we are convinced are 
worth while. 


DIVERSE PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


The rapid acceleration of interest in guidance is one of the notable 
phenomena of the present period in education. Publications on the 
problem reporting practices in schools and by other agencies are 
submitted to this journal with increasing frequency. Among ma- 
terials recently received are three deserving special mention, publi- 
cations descriptive of practices (1) in the Deerfield-Shields Town- 
ship High School in Highland Park, Illinois, (2) in the John Bur- 
roughs Junior High School in Los Angeles, and (3) of an organiza- 
tion known as “Placement Service for Handicapped People’’ in 
Minneapolis. 
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From the first of these institutions comes an “‘Entrance Ques- 
tionnaire,” prepared by H. D. Richardson, director of research. It 
is intended for use by pupils in Grade IX in this four-year high 
school. It consists of three parts: the first to be filled out by the 
pupil; the second, by his parent; and the third, by his elementary- 
school principal or teacher in Grade VIII. The form calls for a wide 
variety of information relating to such matters as the home and 
family, interests and activities, school record, health record, educa- 
tional and vocational plans, and attitudes and personal traits. The 
same school has also prepared a mimeographed document,‘‘The 
Purposeful Selection of a Freshman Program of Studies—A Guide 
for the Prospective Freshman and His Parents.” 

The publication from the John Burroughs Junior High School is a 
Guidance Program for the second semester of 1933-34. Outlined in 
this booklet, apparently prepared by Theresa E. Baller, counselor 
for the school, are the ‘Guidance Month,” which represents the ex- 
pansion of an earlier “Guidance Week’’; conferences for pupils in 
grades where critical decisions concerning curriculums must be 
made; guidance assemblies for certain groups of pupils; and other 
features significant in guidance. 

“Placement Service for Handicapped Peopie”’ is an organization 
participating in the Community Fund of Minneapolis. The director 
is John W. Curtis. This Service “‘is operated for the purpose of aid- 
ing handicapped people in securing suitable employment where 
their native capacity, their trained ability, and their personality 
enable them to compete, on an economic basis, with so-called ‘nor- 
mal’ or ‘able-bodied’ workers.’’ The booklet recently published 
essays “‘a four-year report of the progress and achievements of the 
Service” since its inception in 1930. Evidence is given concerning 
the agencies co-operating with the bureau, the types of handicaps 
of workers who have been placed, the jobs in which they have been 
placed, distributions of jobs according to specific types of handicaps, 
ages of the workers, and ‘“‘some evidences of progress’’ in the nature 
of increases in the number of placements made, in the number of 
employers, and in earnings of workers placed by the bureau. 


THE APPEAL OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 


HARLAN C. KOCH 
University of Michigan 


The writer has an abiding faith in the possibilities of the high- 
school principalship. The professional strategy of the position 
should be made so clear that young men of superior qualifications 
would be attracted to it as a permanent calling. As yet the office has 
not clearly emerged. It enjoys but little legal recognition; its rights, 
immunities, and privileges are poorly defined; in short, its profes- 
sional identity becomes manifest only when numbers of pupils make 
it impossible for the superintendent adequately to discharge the func- 
tions of the office. Whatever is unique in the position should be dis- 
closed so that in both theory and practice an intelligent approach 
to its professionalization can be made. Until the position is profes- 
sionalized, high-school principals, with relatively few exceptions, 
will be looking elsewhere for their “main chance.” 

For the reasons outlined, the writer has for some time been delving 
into the problem of defining the principalship somewhat more clearly 
than it now is. Various lines of inquiry have been followed. For in- 
stance, as one approach, it was considered essential to secure the 
judgments of both high-school principals and superintendents of 
schools on certain aspects of the position. It was thought that these 
executives could outline more clearly than anyone else the unique 
powers and responsibilities of the office, as well as its advantages® 
and disadvantages. The two corresponding queries which .were 
raised were as follows: (1) “As differentiated from those of the su- 
perintendent, what are the unique powers and responsibilities of the 
principalship?”’ (2) “What are the pros and cons of the principal- 
ship as a life-work for ambitious school men?” 

Replies were received from 154 superintendents and 116 princi- 
pals in cities distributed from coast to coast, the populations of 
which range from twelve thousand to three million. Naturally an 
extended list of specific items emerged from the original commit- 
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ments received. As this lengthy classification is too unwieldy to 
serve the present purpose, it is not reproduced here. Instead, the 
information derived has been compressed into the three simple tables 
which are presented. 
PERSONNEL RELATIONS 
Table I has to do with the question of the unique responsibilities 
of the principalship as estimated by the executives in question. 


TABLE I 


UNIQUE ASPECTS OF THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP AS REPORTED BY 
154 SUPERINTENDENTS AND 116 PRINCIPALS 


FREQUENCY OF FREQUENCY OF 
MENTION BY MENTION BY 
RELA- 
SUPERINTENDENTS PRINCIPALS 
TIVE 
GENERAL ASPECTS 
EmpHa 
* 
SIs 
Num- Per Num- Per 
ber Cent ber Cent 


Personnel relations: 
A. Relations are more intimate than 
those of the superintendent....... 48 | 11.27 57 | 17.87 | —6.60 
B. Duties to personnel are distinctive..} 149 | 34.98 99 | 31.03 | +3.95 
C. Maintenance of cordial relations : 
among personnel is the principal’s 


II 2.58 II 3-45 | —0.87 
II. Other unique aspects of the principal- 
ship: 
A. Organization and administration of 
105 | 24.65 59 | 18.50 | +6.15 


B. Various desirable traits, abilities, 
and informations needed to a greater 


degree by the principal........... 22 5.16 18 5.64 | —0.48 
C. Miscellaneous items.............. gl 21.36 75 | 23.51 | 
426 |100.00 |] 319 |100.00 | 


* A plus sign indicates that the item in question was emphasized relatively more, and to the extent 
indicated, by superintendents than by principals. Conversely, a minus sign indicates relativ ely greater 
emphasis by principals than by superintendents. 


Relations with teachers, pupils, and parents are included in the 
general division concerned with personnel relations. The table 
shows that this general aspect covers three characteristics of the 
principal’s relations: (1) that the principal’s relations with the per- 
sonnel are more intimate than are the superintendent’s, (2) that his 
duties to the personnel are distinctive, and (3) that the maintenance 
of cordial relations within the personnel is the principal’s responsi- 
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bility. These three topics combined received mention in an impres- 
sive proportion of the whole number of replies submitted by the 154 
superintendents and the 116 principals who answered the questions. 
Specifically, 208 (48.83 per cent) of the 426 frequencies of mention 
made by the superintendents are accounted for here. Similarly, 
167 (52.35 per cent) of the whole number of 319 commitments sub- 
mitted by the principals are identified with this topic. The princi- 
pals emphasized the distinctiveness of the principal’s responsibilities 
in connection with personnel relations to a somewhat greater degree 
than did the superintendents. 

The topical distribution of the relative emphasis of superintend- 
ents and principals is shown in the last column of the table, which 
indicates that the latter group more heavily than the former 
emphasized closer association with the school personnel as charac- 
teristic of the principalship (Item I-A). The converse is true with 
regard to the distinctive nature of the principal’s duties to his per- 
sonnel} (Item I-B). In the case of the maintenance of cordial rela- 
tions among pupils, parents, and teachers, the superintendents and 
the principals were in close agreement (Item I-C). 

Intimacy of principal’s personnel relations.—The superintendents’ 
feeling that they have lost contact with pupils is indicated by the 
fact that thirty of the forty-eight who registered opinions on this 
point made specific remarks touching on the matter. An equally 
large proportion of principals also made special mention of the pupil- 
principal relationship; thirty-eight of the fifty-seven who spoke in 
this connection emphasized the item. 

Typical comments made by principals and superintendents con- 
cerning the principal’s relations with pupils, teachers, and parents 
are quoted. 


The principal, as contrasted with the superintendent, maintains a closer 
contact with high-school pupils—A superintendent. 


He is closer to the lives of the young people when they are blossoming into 
manhood and womanhood. The most impressionable age for the development 
of sterling qualities of life is coming to fruition. He exerts a more definite influ- 
ence upon the lives of these persons than does the superintendent.—A principal. 


The superintendent is the general looking over the entire field, the total 
school system. The principal’s chief function in relation to the superintendent 
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is to carry out the plans, policies, and decisions of the superintendent and the 
board. In so doing, the principal deals directly with the teacher and the pupil 
in a unique capacity as compared with that of the superintendent.—A superin- 
tendent. 

The secondary-school principal has a more intimate contact with the indi- 
vidual teacher than the superintendent could possibly have.—A principal. 

The principal comes into more intimate contact with teachers and pupils 
than the superintendent of schools. He is thus more immediately responsible 
to the parents in planning individual courses of study and in the follow-up work 
with the children.—A superintendent. . 

The superintendent deals with the public primarily as a body of business men 
and taxpayers, while the principal deals with the parents more particularly in 
relation to the students as individuals.—A principal. 


Distinctiveness of duties toward personnel.—By far the largest 
proportion of responses from both superintendents and principals 
was related to the unique character of the principal’s duties to those 
about him. Approximately 35 per cent of all replies from superin- 
tendents and 31 per cent of those from the principals bore on this 
topic. Again pupils, teachers, and parents come into the picture. 
How must the principal serve them as the superintendent cannot? 

Both classes of executives agreed that, in so far as the pupils are 
concerned, guidance represents a clear responsibility of the princi- 
palship. Back of this assumption, of course, lie several considera- 
tions, for instance, the principal’s immediate access to the student 
body. Furthermore, for approximately two-thirds of the pupils, the 
high school will constitute their last contact with formal education. 
The strategy of the principalship in this case is clear. Finally, the 
tremendous increase in high-school enrolment which has character- 
ized the past decade, with a still sharper rise in the curve during the 
biennium 1932-34, has precipitated the need for guidance on the 
principal’s office in a most dramatic fashion. 

Other aspects of the principal’s peculiar duty to pupils were men- 
tioned, such as keeping close to pupils’ problems, the whole question 
of discipline, and exercising leadership of youth..@f course, these 
duties overlap, but they serve to discriminate the opinions. Ut is the 
principal’s business to organize the resources of his school in all its 
aspects in such a way as to guarantee an intelligent approach to the 
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dominant objective—school citizenship. No one can perform this 
duty for him. On this point both superintendents and principals 
agreed. 
P The respondents indicated that the principal’s duties to teachers 
also are distinctive. In this connection they named supervision, pro- 
fessional leadership, the selection and promotion of teachers, and 
training in service. Again, these involve kindred meanings, but the 
spirit of the replies, so to speak, is the thing. One superintendent 
said, “Although administration is extremely important, it must be 
distinctly secondary in comparison with the improvement of in- 
struction through supervision.”” Another wrote as follows: 

A high-school principal should be a specialist in his field, and what a big 
field it is! For example, few principals are capable of supervising instruction, 
and yet this is the most important work of the principal. What a tremendous 


undertaking it is to supervise all the various subjects of the high school as com- 
pared, for example, with the supervision of the elementary-school subjects. 


Finally, a principal remarked that the primary difference between 
his office and that of the superintendent in the field of supervision is 
reflected in the constant contact of the former with his teaching 
staff contrasted with the necessarily infrequent visits of the latter. 

The nearness of the principal to pupils and teachers naturally 
brings him into close touch with parents also. This advantage the 
superintendent does not enjoy. Conferring with-parents, then, de- 
volves on the principal as a responsibility and involves the right of 
parents to understand the necessary details of the work in which 
their children are engaged. 

Maintenance of cordial relations.—Although the maintenance of 
cordial relations was mentioned only 11 times by the 154 superin- 
tendents and 11 times by the 116 principals, the implications of the 
necessity for peaceful co-operation play over the whole scene. Spe- 
cifically, one superintendent looks on the principal as liaison officer 
between the school board and the superintendent, on the one hand, 
and the teachers, on the other. This particular superintendent stated 
that in case of conflict the principal’s ‘‘first responsibility is that of 
an executive representing the board of education rather than the 
blind supporter of teachers with limited views.’’ Whatever position 
the principals as a group might assume on this interpretation of their 
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primary allegiance, the following statement, made by one of their 
members, makes the school the point of reference, and not the inter- 
office relationships indicated by the superintendent quoted. 

The principal must assume the responsibility for establishing a satisfactory 
morale in the school, which will include the pupils themselves, as well as the 
community relations, the community in relation to the school, the pupils in rela- 
tion to the teachers, and the relations of the teachers among themselves. Very 
frequently the greatest task of all is this last one. 


V it is clear, then, that among the unique aspects of the principal- 
ship, the question of personnel relations looms large. In this respect 
the office shares the chief characteristic of the classroom, where ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the problems which arise involve personal 
elements, as has been established by the researches of Buellesfield,: 
Colvin,? Hughes,’ Nanninga,* Worcester,’ Koch,® Morton,’ Eliassen,’ 
and others. The significance of this fact in a program of training for 
the principalship is clear. Whatever emphasis may be placed on 
administrative procedures, they should be made to subserve the 
principle that all who are attached to the school are human beings, 
whose optimum efficiency can be elicited only through intelligent 
understanding of the human equation. This necessity dictates, in 
turn, that the program of training should be heavily weighted in this 
direction. and differentiated in harmony with the unique aspects of 
the principal’s relations with those about him. 

t Henry Buellesfield, “‘Causes of Failures among Teachers,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, I (September, 1915), 439-52. 

2 Stephen S. Colvin, “The Most Common Faults of Beginning High-School Teach- 
ers,” The Professional Preparation of High-School Teachers, pp. 262-72. Eighteenth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1919. 

3C. L. Hughes, “Problems Confronting the Student in Anticipation of Teaching,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, X (November, 1924), 519-23. 

4S. Nanninga, “Teacher Failures in High School,” School and Society, XTX (January 
19, 1924), 79-82. 

5 Dean A. Worcester, “‘Teachers’ Problems and Courses in Educational Psychology,” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XI (November, 1925), 550-55. 

6 Harlan C. Koch, “The Determination of Problems in High-School Teaching,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, V (March 3, 1926), 89-92. 

7 William Henry Morton, Everyday Problems of the Elementary School Teacher. 
Doctor’s thesis, University of Nebraska, 1927. 

8 R. H. Eliassen, “Classroom Problems of Recent Teaching Graduates,” Educational 
Research Bulletin, XI (November 9, 1932), 370-72. 
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OTHER UNIQUE ASPECTS OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP 


Organization and administration.—After personnel relations the 
organization and administration of the high school was emphasized 
as a distinctive task of the principal. In this category executives of 
both types included the curriculum and courses of study, the schedule 
of classes, pupil activities, the formulation and execution of policies, 
co-ordination of all activities, guidance programs, experimentation, 
and on through a varied list of items. In this article the only com- 
ment which space allows is that, since these detailed responsibilities 
are confined to the unit of the school system over which the principal 
presides, he alone can discharge them. Furthermore, they must be 
smoothly and economically discharged. Here the original data clear- 
ly showed insistence on the need for leadership by the principal, 
particularly in the case of the larger aspects of his work, such as the 
curriculum, guidance, and educational experimentation. 

Desirable traits and abilities—Principals and superintendents 
placed practically the same emphasis on the necessity of the posses- 
sion of desirable traits, abilities, informations, and the like. Specifi- 
cally, 5.64 per cent of the returns from the former and 5.16 per cent of 
the returns from the latter were devoted to these matters. Some of the 
characteristics mentioned by the respondents are not necessarily pe- 
culiar to the principal. For instance, broad training and a strong and 
pleasing personality are obviously essential in either the superintend- 
ency or the principalship. However, the original data emphasized 
these two details in the case of the principal because of his closer con- 
tact with the personnel and all their problems. Thus, certain distinct 
elements emerged with regard to these requirements. The remainder 
of the suggested desirable traits, abilities, and informations centered 
in such elements as the ability to put progressive movements into ef- 
fect, an understanding of the economic and the sociological impli- 
cations of the curriculum of the school, a knowledge of the educa- 
tional needs of pupils of different levels of ability, college-entrance 
requirements, and so on. Again particular emphasis was placed on 
personnel relations. 

Miscellaneous items.—Although some very interesting observa- 
tions appeared under ‘Miscellaneous Items” (II-C), they will not 
be discussed here. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’ IDEAS OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP 
AS A PERMANENT CALLING 
The superintendents’ statements of the favorable and the unfa- 
vorable aspects of the principalship as a life-work for young men who 


TABLE II 


FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE ASPECTS OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP 
AS REPORTED BY 154 CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


| 


| FREQUENCY OF 


MENTION 
ASPECT 
| Number | Per Cent 
Favorable aspects: 
1. Splendid field for life-work...................... or 58 26. 36 
| 29 13.18 
4. Reasonable financial returns. 19 8.64 
7. Assurance of respectable position in community Sere pare 10 4.55 
8. Opportunities for professional study and growth. ..... 10 4.55 
9. Opportunity to work in a distinct i:eld—little has been. done 6 2.73 
10. Reasonable freedom from interference.................. 5 2.37 
11. Opportunities to formulate and intiuence policies......... 4 1.82 
13. Enjoyment of long and free vacation periods........... 3 1.36 
14. More cultural advantages.................. sens 3 1.30 
18. Close relations with parents............... 2 gI 
19. No happier or more enjoyable 2 gl 
20. Miscellaneous advantages................. 5 2.27 
Unfavorable aspects: 
t. Inadequate fimancial rewards... 27 36.98 
2. Limited opportunities—at best a “second man”........... 17 23.29 
4. Danger of professional decadence.....................04- 6 8.22 
6. Necessity to deal with whims and fancies of public........ 3 4.11 
7. Vexations and annoyances attendant on personal contact 
8. Miscellaneous 7 9.59 


aspire to such a place of responsibility in school work are indicated 
in Table II. An extended elaboration of this material will not be 
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attempted, since the tabulated data are self-explanatory. Instead, 
verbatim excerpts from the correspondence will be given as illus- 
trations of the general tone of the replies. 

The favorable side.—It is interesting to note that, when the total 
frequency of mention is considered, the favorable aspects of the posi- 
tion outweigh the unfavorable aspects by a ratio of three to one. 
Interested readers may examine in detail the arguments in support 
of the office. Here attention will merely be called to the fact that 
the first eight items of Table II account for 81.37 per cent of the 
whole number of 220 favorable responses and that the first five 
comprise approximately two-thirds of the total. The quality of 
these affirmative statements may be shown by quoting a few com- 
ments from superintendents, selected from many at hand. 


The advantages of a high-school principalship as a life-work for any ambi- 
tious school man are outstanding. There is no reason why this particular position 
should not be professionalized to the highest degree. prhe principalship is entire- 
ly distinct from the so-called next stepping-stone, the superintendency. If the 
position were professionalized, there would be greater tendency on the part of 
the man in the position to place more emphasis on the advancement of the 
position rather than to use it as a stepping-stone to a higher position. 


If I had my life to live over again, I would be a high-school principal and 


nothing else. As we begin to appreciate the work of the principal, he is getting 
more recognition both in appreciation and salary. 


It seems to me that the high-school principalship is a distinctive field in which 
capable men can work effectively and contentedly with acceptable reward. .. . . 
Many a principal has found that his troubles began when he stepped into the 
superintendent’s field. 

A high-school principal has an opportunity to be both gentleman and scholar, 
whereas a superintendent needs to be neither, only a good politician. 


The unfavorable side-—Twe items, namely, ‘Inadequate financial 
rewards” and “Limited opportunities—at best a ‘second man,’ ”’ 
account for appreximately 60 per cent of the superintendents’ state- 
ments of undesirable aspects of this office. Since only 73 negative 
judgments were submitted by 154 superintendents, it is clear that 
only about half of them registered any unfavorable opinions. In the 
favorable commitments quoted a tinge of nostalgia may be detected. 
Apparently, many superintendents tend to prefer the shelter of the 
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principalship to the exposure of the superintendency. Many of the 
superintendents’ statements of the limitations of the office were also 
expressed in such a way as to extol the merits of the high-school 
office. For instance, one superintendent, admitting that the financial 
rewards of the principalship are necessarily lower than those of the 
superintendency, went on to say: 


The personal touch and the satisfaction of developing real men and women 
are the concrete evidence of a piece of work well done in the educational world 
similar to that in the religious walk of life. This, to the real school man, is just 
as important as it is to the minister. It is part of the everyday pay in the returns 
on an investment in his life-work. 


PRINCIPALS’ IDEAS OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP 
AS A PERMANENT CALLING 

The favorable side.—The principals’ ideas of the advantages and 
disadvantages of their calling are shown in Table III. Again the 
details are left for the interested observer. Qualitatively, the 207 
favorable comments do not differ significantly from those already 
mentioned, but the favorable aspects listed in Items 2 and 3, “‘Great 
field for service” and ‘‘Opportunities to work with youth,” are worth 
attention. Despite the rigors of exposure to these depressing times, 
idealism apparently has not vanished. One quotation will serve as 
illustration: 

Work with young people is alluring. Probably a high-school principal’s 
greatest compensation is to see boys and girls develop and grow up into the 
right kind of American citizens and to feel that he has had some part in the 
process. 


Finally, many principals are as much aware as are the superin- 
tendents of the sanctuary which the principalship affords from unto- 
ward and sometimes vicious influences. After mentioning this ad- 
vantage of the office, one principal went on to say: 


The superintendent, on the contrary, is, in every situation I have ever heard 
of, always harassed by local politics, by factionalism, by would-be grafting 
contract solicitors, by all sorts of non-professional and impertinent nuisances. 
The superintendent, it seems, has to be a politician, with all the hazards, diplo- 
macies, and uncertainties of a political career. The tenure of the superintendent 
is generally short; and after the superintendency, what? Usually, the discard— 
there is nothing higher to which he may aspire; and his “professionalism’’ is too 
often ruined by his term in “pollutics.”’ 
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TABLE III 


FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE ASPECTS OF THE PRINCIPALSHIP 
AS REPORTED BY 116 HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


FREQUENCY OF 
MENTION 
ASPECT 
| Number | Per Cent 
Favorable aspects: | 
1. Big field for expression of ability.................0020005 36 17.39 
3. Opportunities to work with youth....................... 25 12.08 
4. Position of respect and influence........................ 23 II.1I 
6. Reasonable financial 19 9.18 
7. Opportunities to work with challenging groups............ 14 6.76 
g. Professional occupation on highest plane................. 9 4.35 
10. Opportunity to put educational philosophy into practice. . . 7 3.38 
11. Opportunities for advancement... 5 2.42 
12. Satisfaction of aesthetic desires. 3 1.45 
2 .97 
14. Reasonable freedom from interference................... 2 .O7 
15. Strategic position in which to study problems............. I 48 
17. Opportunities to participate in community affairs......... I .48 
18. Removed from petty Worries... ... I 48 
Unfavorable aspects: 
1. Inadequate financial rewards................... ite 29 28.43 
2. TOO MER 13 12.75 
4. Requires too much time and work....................... 9 8.82 
7 6.86 
». Not sufficiently permanent...................... or go 4.90 
9. Not sufficiently professionalized......................... 4 3.92 
3 2.94 
12. Overshadowed by the superintendent.................... 2. 1.96 
13. Unfavorable comparison with other professions. . . . . eke 2 1.96 
I .99 
16. Unpleasant relations with short-sighted superintendents... I .99 


The unfavorable side.—A larger proportion of the replies received 
from principals on the pros and cons of their work was devoted to 
its less favorable aspects than was the case when the superintendents 
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responded to this phase of the inquiry. Among the principals, senti- 
ment in favor of the superior advantages of the office that they 
occupy stands at two to one, whereas among superintendents it is 
three to one. The reason for this situation is apparent. On the one 
hand, a group of men—the principals—who perchance have never 
experienced any type of executive responsibility other than the 
principalship, are chafing somewhat under the manifold irritations 
of the office as they contemplate the assumed larger freedom of the 
superintendency. On the other hand, another group—the superin- 
tendents—many of whom, if not all, have experienced the types of 
responsibility inherent in both the principalship and the superin- 
tendency, tend to minimize the objectionable aspects of the former 
in the light of their knowledge of the more hazardous personal risks 
of the latter. 

The objections of the principals are sufficiently self-explanatory to 
require no elaboration here. The predominant objection, that the 
financial rewards are inadequate and thereby constitute the chief 
obstacle to permanency in the position, is reflected in the following 
statement: ‘Probably the only adverse element in connection with 
the principalship for one who is qualified and prepared for such work 
is the relatively inadequate salary attached to such a position.” 


SOME GENERAL IMPLICATIONS 


In the beginning of this article the need for adequate professional- 
ization of the principalship was mentioned, with the implication that 
its importance in the scheme of the administration of education 
would be safeguarded thereby and that young men of promise would 
be attracted to it as a permanent calling. The case for the principal- 
ship is now, in part, apparent as revealed by the school executives 
who have passed on it. In the light of such evidence, certain points 
are clear: 

1. The majority opinion of the respondents in this study indicates 
that the opportunities for educational statesmanship are greater in 
the principalship than in the superintendency. 

2. The unique powers and responsibilities of the principalship 
are primarily identified with the relatively greater intimacy of the, 
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office with the school personnel. This conclusion applies also to the 
foregoing statement. 

3. A program for the further professionalization of the office must 
take cognizance of its distinctive characteristics and weave them 
into a pattern of training which will discriminate more clearly be- 
tween the requirements of the principalship and those of the super- 
intendency. 

4. As the office emerges from its relative professional obscurity, 
there is evidence to believe that the salary level will rise. In the 
eyes of many, this change will remove the chief obstacle to perma- 
nency in the position. 

5. The consensus of opinion indicates that the greatest values 
and satisfactions inherent in the principalship are intangible. Pre- 
sumably, this fact lends professional momentum to the office by chal- 
lenging the best that its incumbents have to offer in terms of service 
to the young people committed to their care. 


/ 


HOME ENVIRONMENTS AND SCHOOL RECORDS 


T. L. ENGLE 
Isaac C. Elston Senior High School, Michigan City, Indiana 


Do pupils from financially dependent homes do less satisfactory 
work in school than pupils from more fortunate homes? In an at- 
tempt to make a scientific study of this problem, the writer studied 
three groups: (1) pupils from homes which have had public assist- 
ance, (2) a group selected at random, and (3) pupils from the so- 
called “better” homes of the community. The school marks, the 
intelligence quotients, and the disciplinary records of these groups 
were compared. 

The study was made in the Isaac C. Elston Senior High School, 
Michigan City, Indiana. Michigan City, an industrial town of the 
Calumet industrial district, is located on Lake Michigan about fifty 
miles from Chicago. The 1930 census gave the population as 26,735. 
The local chamber of commerce estimates that 82 per cent of the 
population is American born. The secondary-school unit is divided 
into twe and one-half years of junior high school and three and one- 
half years of senior high school. At the time this study was made, 
the enrolment of the senior high school was 894 pupils, 490 boys and 
404 girls. All data presented in this article are from the school rec- 
ords for the first semester of the school year 1933-34. 


SELECTION OF GROUPS 

The pupils in the group from financially dependent homes, here- 
after referred to as “the under-privileged group,” were selected in the 
following manner. In Indiana public charities are cared for by town- 
ship trustees, and in Michigan City the school attendance officer is 
a representative of the township trustee. The attendance officer’s 
sanction must be given for all charities which affect school children 
in any way. A record is kept of all families securing public assist- 
ance, together with the details of such assistance. The under-privi- 
leged group of this study is composed of all pupils whose families 
were listed on this record for the time covered by the first semester 
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of the school year 1933-34. Some families listed as dependent had 
always been independent in normal economic years; others had been 
dependent on public charities regardless of general economic condi- 
tions. The group includes 115 pupils, 39 girls (9.7 per cent of all 
girls enrolled) and 76 boys (15.5 per cent of all boys enrolled). 
The higher percentage of boys suggests an interesting social prob- 
lem in itself. 

It was necessary to use a subjective method in securing the names 
of pupils from “better” homes. These names were selected by the 
superintendent of schools, Mr. M. C. Murray. Mr. Murray has 
been a resident of Michigan City for twenty-eight years; he has been 
high-school principal for twenty years and superintendent of schools 
for eight years. He has also a number of business connections in the 
city. His school, business, and social duties have given him a wide 
acquaintanceship over a long period of time. From one of the school 
records which contained the names and the addresses of the parents, 
he selected pupils whose parents were of social or economic promi- 
nence in the community. A final criterion of selection was the 
ability and the evident desire of parents to provide their children 
with more than the necessities. Some of the parents were from the 
professions—doctors, dentists, ministers, teachers, lawyers, engi- 
neers. Some were city, state, or federal officials and employees. 
Others were merchants, retired merchants, insurance salesmen, 
bankers, contractors, and a few farmers. Still others were officials 
in the larger corporations in the city. A small group were tradesmen 
—mechanics, railroad employees, and electricians. In this manner 
a list of names of 115 pupils, 39 girls and 76 boys, was obtained. 
This group will be referred to as “the privileged group.” 

The names in the two lists were next removed from the roll. Then 
a random sampling was taken by selecting every eighth name on 
the depleted list of girls and every fourth name on the depleted list 
of boys. In this way the names of 115 pupils, 39 girls and 76 boys, 
were obtained. This group will be referred to as “the random 
group.” 

SCHOOL MARKS 

School marks in all subjects for the semester under study were 

obtained for the three groups. The subjects are classified as follows: 
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(1) general subjects, those which are required of all pupils or which 
are commonly selected by pupils taking any course (English, history, 
biology, art, and music); (2) academic subjects, those which are re- 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUBJECTS TAKEN BY THREE GROUPS 
IN FIRST SEMESTER OF 1933-34 


Ranpom Group PRIVILEGED GROUP 
Group 
SuBjJEectTs 

Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
eee 184.5 40.4 194 42.5 200 43-3 
 e 67 14.7 120 26.3 170 36.8 
Commercial........ 56 12.3 50.5 1.2 
Vocational. 149 32.6 20.1 40 8.7 
All subjects....| 456.5 100.0 456.5 100.0 461.5 100.0 

Per 

Cent 
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40 
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General Academic Commercial Vocational 
Subjects Subjects Subjects Subjects 


Fic. 1.—Percentage distribution of subjects taken in first semester of 1933-34 by 
under-privileged group (black bars), by random group (white bars), and by privileged 
group (shaded bars). 


quired of pupils taking the academic course or which are usually 
elected by them and not by other pupils (algebra, geometry, foreign 
languages, chemistry, and physics); (3) commercial subjects, those 
required of pupils taking the commercial course or subjects which 
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are elected primarily by them (stenography, typewriting, book- 
keeping, general business training, economic geography, and sales- 
manship); (4) vocational subjects, those required of pupils taking 
the vocational course or those commonly elected by such pupils (the 
various shop courses, home economics, shop science, and shop math- 
ematics). The results of this tabulation are shown in Table I and 
Figure 1. As would be expected, the numbers of general subjects 
taken by the three groups are approximately the same. The per- 
centage of pupils from the privileged homes pursuing academic sub- 
jects is much larger than the corresponding percentage of pupils 
from the under-privileged homes, the random group falling between 
the other two. No doubt, many of the privileged group are planning 
to enter college, while most of the under-privileged group have no 
such hopes or desires. Commercial subjects are about equally dis- 
tributed. The percentage of pupils from the under-privileged group 
studying vocational subjects is much larger than the percentage of 
pupils from the privileged homes, the random group falling between 
these two. Evidently, pupils in the under-privileged group desire 
training of a type which will enable them to enter some kind of man- 
ual labor as soon as possible. 

Further data concerning the scholastic records of the groups are 
shown in Table II and Figure 2. In Michigan City a five-letter 
marking system is used: A (superior), B (good), C (normal), D 
(poor), and E (failure). The distribution of the marks of the pu- 
pils from the under-privileged group is distinctly skewed toward 
the lower marks, while the opposite is true of the marks of the pupils 
from the privileged group. The random group falls betweeen the 
others in each case. 

Another comparison is made in Table II. The marks were given 
the following weightings: A=4, B=3, C=2, D=1, and E=o. The 
average marks secured from these weightings indicate that the 
under-privileged group falls below the random group, and the ran- 
dom group, in turn, below the privileged group in all classes of sub- 
jects. It is of special interest to note that even in vocational subjects 
the pupils from privileged homes made better marks than the pu- 
pils from under-privileged homes. 


{ 
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TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS MADE IN FIRST SEMESTER OF 
1933-34 BY THREE GROUPS IN FOUR TYPES OF SUBJECTS 


[October 


NUMBER OF MARKS 


WEIGHTED 
SUBJECTS AVERAGE 
rm B Cc D E MARK 
Under-privileged group: 
.. 29 50 69 31 
| 3 10.5 19 17.5 6 2.97 
| II 30 59 40 9 1.96 
All 31.5 80.5 152 147.5 55 1.71 
Percentage of marks. . . 4-7 17.6 42.3 
Random group: 
es 22 28 59 68 17 1.85 
EE 14 33 33 29 II 2.08 
Comercial 8 7 16.5 14 5 1.98 
WoOcational............600. 10 24 29 28 I 3.55 
54 92 137-5 | 130 34 1.98 
Percentage of marks...| 11.8 20.2 30.1 30.4 
Privileged group: 
eee 39-5 65.5 57 33 5 2.51 
36 44 42 38 10 2.34 
| 5.5 16 15 9 6 2.12 
5 17 16 2 ° 2.63 
All eubiects........0:5050 86 142.5 130 82 21 2.41 
Percentage of marks...}| 18.6 30.9 28.2 17.8 
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Marks 


Fic. 2.—Percentage distribution of marks made in first semester of 1933-34 by 
under-privileged group (black bars), by random group (white bars), and by privileged 


group (shaded bars). 
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INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 
Intelligence quotients were obtained from the school records. 
The Otis Self-administering Tests of Mental Ability are usually em- 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN THREE GROUPS ACCORDING 
TO INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 


UNDER- PRIVILEGED 


Ranpom GRouP PRIVILEGED GRouP 
Group 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT 
Number Per Cent | Number Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
120 and up (very veennee 2 1.8 7 6.1 14 12.2 
110-19 (superior)......... 13 II.4 17 14.9 38 33.0 
go-1og (normal).......... 68 59.6 66 57-9 56 48.8 
ee re 24 21.1 18 15.8 5 4.3 
70-79 (border zone)....... 7 6.1 6 | c.2 2 1.7 
114 100.0 | 114 100.0 115 100.0 


SN 
120andup 110-19 go-109 80-89 70-79 
Intelligence Quotients 


Fic. 3.—Percentage distribution, according to intelligence quotients, of under- 
privileged group (black bars), random group (white bars), and privileged group (shaded 
bars). 
ployed, but all intelligence quotients given here are not based on 
these tests, some having been secured from the Terman Group Test 
of Mental Ability, the National Intelligence Test, and the Dearborn 
Group Tests of Intelligence. It was impossible to secure intelligence 
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quotients for two pupils. No intelligence quotients were shown on 
their records, and it was impossible to give them tests, as one pupil 
from the under-privileged group had withdrawn from school and 
one from the random group was absent for an extended period of 
time. The median intelligence quotients for the three groups are as 
follows: under-privileged group, 96; random group, 102; privileged 
group, 108. The distribution according to the Otis classification is 
shown in Table III and is graphically presented in Figure 3. The 
distribution of the under-privileged group is skewed toward the 
lower quotients, while the distribution of the privileged group is 
skewed toward the higher quotients, the random group falling be- 
tween the other two in each classification. The controversial ques- 
tion of the relation between intelligence quotient and environment is 
suggested by these data, but it is not the purpose of this study to 
discuss that problem. 


DISCIPLINARY RECORDS 


In the Michigan City high schools detention periods are used as 
disciplinary measures. One room is set aside in which pupils who 
have been assigned a detention period are required to study from 
4:00 to 4:30, the half-hour following the close of the regular school 
day. An efficient form of student government is employed, and de- 
tention periods may be assigned by student officers for infraction of 
school rules. Teachers may also make assignments for such infrac- 
tions. Individual help on class work is given in the various class- 
rooms and is not considered a detention period. A record of the 
number of assignments to detention periods and the reasons for 
such assignment is kept for each pupil. Data secured from these rec- 
ords for the semester under study are given in Table IV and Figure 
4. The difference between the numbers in the groups who were given 
one or more assignments is not large, but the number of offenses for 
the under-privileged group is much greater than the total for either 
of the other two groups. It may be that this difference is a prediction 
of later social maladjustment. It is of further interest to note that 
there is a greater amount of disregard for school rules by those of the 
privileged group than by those of the random group. This finding 
suggests another interesting social problem. 
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SUMMARY AND STATEMENT OF SIGNIFICANCE 


In school marks and intelligence quotients children from financial- 
ly dependent homes have less favorable school records than children 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THREE GROUPS SERVING DETEN- 
TION PERIODS AND TOTAL NUMBER OF 
DETENTION PERIODS SERVED 


Number of Total 
Pupils 
. Number of 
Group Serving Detention 
One or More 
Periods 
| Detention 
| Served 
| Periods 
Under-privileged...........| 54 225 
47 94 
250f 
200 + 
100 
50 
° 
Number of Pupils Total Number of 
Serving One or More Detention Periods 
Detention Periods Served 


Fic. 4.—Detention periods served by pupils in under-privileged group (black bars), 
random group (white bars), and privileged group (shaded bars). 


from homes selected at random, and children from homes selected 
at random in turn have less favorable records than children from 
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selected privileged homes. Children from both the under-privileged 
homes and the privileged homes present more disciplinary problems 
than children from homes selected at random. Children from the 
under-privileged homes present more disciplinary problems than 
children from the privileged homes. 

Many psychological, social, and educational problems are sug- 
gested by this study. To students of education the findings seem to 
suggest that more attention should be given to home environments 
when attempts are made to offer social and vocational guidance in 
the schools. Certainly, in times of economic depression a curriculum 
broad enough to meet the needs of. various social classes should not 
be curtailed. 


RELIABLE READING OF ESSAY TESTS 


JOHN M. STALNAKER anp RUTH C. STALNAKER 
University of Chicago 


Many superstitions exist in the field of test construction, but per- 
haps none is so widely held by those who have dabbled in the field 
as the notion that objective tests are highly reliable but essay tests 
are not. On the false assumption that essay tests are not reliable 
has been built a strong argument against the use of essay examina- 
tions. It is not the purpose of this article to decry the use of objective 
tests (carefully constructed objective tests should be, and unquestion- 
ably will be, more extensively used than they now are); the object is, 
rather, to show how, by the observance of proper precautions, reliable 
reading of essay tests can be achieved. 

The significant criterion of a test item, whether the item is in essay 
or objective form, is not its reliability but its validity—the fidelity 
with which it measures what it is intended to measure. The deter- 
mination of validity presents many difficulties: it involves, first of 
all, a definite statement of course objectives, which are frequently 
so intangible as to be difficult to formulate. Since it is almost im- 
possible to put these objectives into the quantitative form required 
for a direct validity check, indirect measures are resorted to if valid- 
ity is measured at all. 

Reliability is of importance chiefly because its improvement may | 
raise the validity. No test of low reliability can possibly be valid; a 
highly reliable test may be valid. Reliability is of value also because it 
may be easily computed for almost any test. It is important to bear 
in mind, however, that reliability, as empirically determined, is not 
a fixed attribute of a test. A standardized test which has been found 
by its author to have a reliability of .85+.005 will probably yield a 
very different reliability when the calculation is based on data 
obtained from a different group of students; it may be .7o or 
even .60. 
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Reliability is affected by several factors, but the most obvious 
of these is the method by which it is computed. The results obtained 
by the two most common methods—the split-half method and the 
parallel-forms method—may vary widely." A more important con- 
sideration is the variability of the group in the ability measured. 
Generally, the greater the variability, the higher the reliability. For 
example, the reliability of a reading test when computed by the split- 
half technique on the results from two superior fifth-grade classes 
may be .60, and the reliability of the same test computed in the same 
way but based on the combined results from Grades ITI-VII, inclu- 
sive, may be .87. The manual accompanying the tests will usually 
list .87 as the reliability. 

Possibly the concept of reliability will be clarified (or hopelessly 
confused) if we attempt to analyze the causes of unreliability. 
Factors which contribute to unreliability may be grouped in three 
classifications: 

1. Factors inherent in the test: ambiguous questions, defects in 
mechanical makeup, and the complicating problem of the inclusion 
of options. (Such faults as these, except for the option problem, are 
characteristic of objective tests particularly.) 

2. Factors which affect primarily the person taking the test: 
variations in external physical conditions, in the physiological state 
of the subject, in the degree of motivation or inspiration, etc. 

3. Factors connected primarily with the marking of the test. 

Inasmuch as defects which are inherent in the form of the test 
may be easily corrected, they present no great problem. The factors 
in the second group are at this time considered beyond the control 
of the examiner, although little systematic effort has been made to 
study them. It is with unreliability in the reading of tests that this 
article is chiefly concerned. Objective tests, of course, are read with 
high reliability, but essay tests frequently are not. 

Essay tests of almost any sort may be read with reliabilities of 
.80 and over. The procedure which will result in reliable reading is 
perfectly straightforward; it involves neither incantations nor the 
application of complicated statistical formulas. That the procedure 


*H. H. Remmers, “A Possible Experimental Error in Determining the Overlap of 
Two Correlated Variables,” Journal of General Psychology, UX (October, 1933), 459-61. 
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is not generally applied, as is evidenced by the fact that in the read- 
ing of essay tests reliabilities of .30 to .5o are common and reliabili- 
ties of over .70 are rare, is the reason for outlining a detailed proce- 
dure here. 

If reliable reading is to be accomplished, the essay-test questions 
must be so formulated that a definite, restricted type of answer is 
required. This statement does not mean that the questions must 
test simply ability to recall memorized facts (although typical ques- 
tions, in essay or objective tests, do require chiefly rote memory); 
it means that a given question should aim to measure a specific, and 
preferably a narrow, ability. For example, the answers to the ques- 
tion, “Discuss the causes of the World War,” would be difficult to 
read reliably; but, if the possible answers were restricted by elab- 
orating the question as shown in the following example, the item 
would lend itself to more reliable reading: “Discuss the causes of the 
World War with specific reference to (a) the alliances which existed 
in 1914 and their effects, (b) the rivalries of colonial expansion, (c) 
the militaristic movement in Germany, (d) ....” Similarly, such 
a question as “Compare the writings of Corneille and Racine,” 
which is difficult both for the reader and for the student, could 
be made a valuable question by restricting it: ‘Compare Corneille 
and Racine as to (a) modernity, (b) use of action, (c) observance of 
the unities.” 

Other methods of restricting the answers required are illustrated 
by the following examples: 

1. Each of the following statements contains one or two fallacies. Point out 
each fallacy, using one line for each [followed by such statements as]: 

“Prominent Englishmen of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were 
generally eager to become members of parliament.” 


“Tf the customs tariff on an imported commodity yields very little revenue to 
the government, it is an indication that the tariff rate is low.” 


2. State three differences between Athenian and American democracy. 


3. Criticize the following statement, pointing out what assertions are correct, 
what incorrect, and what inadequate, offering definite reasons and illustrations 
to substantiate your position. 

“Shakespeare shows the influence both of the revived classical drama and of 
the native English drama of the Middle Ages. He shows the influence of the 
classical drama in that he observes the unities of time, place, and action... .” 
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Reliable reading, even of general and unrestricted questions, is 
possible if an objective scheme of scoring is used. Such a scheme is 
also necessarry to score restricted questions. The readers must first 
agree closely what the question is to be marked for; they must then 
analyze the ideal answer, assigning a certain number of points to 
each significant part of it. Several papers must then be read inde- 
pendently by each of the several readers to determine whether the 
scoring scheme is workable. Differences in scoring will lead to dis- 
cussion and further elaboration of the marking scheme. The official 
reading should not be started until close agreement is reached among 
the readers. Frequently many hours of intensive work may be re- 
quired to achieve a reasonable extent of agreement, particularly if 
the readers are untrained and the questions are poorly framed. It 
may be necessary to omit some of the points originally considered 
significant if the readers are unable to reach agreement about them. 

After a reasonable level of achievement has been reached and the 
official reading of the papers has begun, the readers should continue 
to check at intervals with one another or with a standard set of 
papers in order to make certain that comparable standards are being 
maintained. 

Perhaps it is desirable to insert a word concerning the meaning of 
‘<ndependent checking.” If papers are to be independently checked, 
no marks should be made on the papers, and the readers should not 
comment on the papers until each has determined the marks. Check- 
ing is made even more independent if the names of the students are 
removed from the papers. 

This procedure in reading papers is not complicated, but time and 
care are required to put it into practice. The application of the 
procedure will, however, result in reliable reading of essay tests, 
and only in this way can reliability be attained. Frequently where 
one person does all the reading and where standards have been set by 
years of practice, reliable reading will be obtained by what seems 
to be a short cut, but an essentially comparable process has at some 
time been gone through. 

Any suggested marking scheme must be tried out and proved 
feasible before it is put into practice. Consider a typical item from 
an examination in English composition (one of the most difficult 
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examinations to read reliably): “Write an essay of five hundred 
words on one of the following topics [followed by six to twelve topics 
of the usual sort].’”” Here, not only the type of question, but the 
inclusion of options as well, makes the possibility of reading the ques- 
tion reliably almost negligible. Even the carefully controlled read- 
ing program of the College Entrance Examination Board cannot 
handle such a question with a reliability as high as .50.' Perhaps, in 
fact, the most reliable and valid method of marking this paper is to 
mark it on the basis of the number of words used. It might be sug- 
gested that these essays be read for organization, mechanics, origi- 
nality, interest, etc., or for form and content, etc.; but experimenta- 
tion has indicated that readers cannot evaluate papers on the basis of 
these categories. Not only will several readers disagree widely in 
their judgments of such intangible qualities as originality, interest, 
and organization, but a single reader, judging the same paper on two 
different occasions, will not give it the same rating. Perhaps the only 
judgment which can be made here is “general impression.”’ Relia- 
bilities as high as .50 may result; the validity will be .30 to .35 at 
most. So much evidence is now available to demonstrate the worth- 
lessness of such an exercise that one wonders why it is still used. 

Since the theme exercise, which is aimed at measuring all the vari- 
ous abilities which go to make up the complex ability to write, is 
unsuccessful, a more restricted type of exercise is suggested. Con- 
sider, for example, the ability to subordinate and co-ordinate material 
properly. The following restrictive type of exercise has been devel- 
oped to measure such an ability. 


PARAGRAPH WRITING 
(Suggested time: 30 minutes) 

Combine the following statements, wherever possible, into sentences in which 
the less important material is properly subordinated. Try to keep the same 
order, but omit, change, or add words where necessary. The whole should make 
a single smooth and clear paragraph. 

“Hernandez was the robber of whom J—— spoke. (1. He had been inoffen- 
sive. He had been a small farmer. He had been kidnapped from his home. He had 
been kidnapped in a peculiarly atrocious manner. He had been kidnapped during 
the civil wars.) He had been forced to serve in the army. There his conduct 
as a soldier had been excellent. It had remained excellent until one day. He had 

* Carl C. Brigham, The Reading of the Comprehensive Examination in English, p. 23. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1934. 
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watched his chance. He had killed his colonel. He had managed to get clear away. 
He had taken refuge behind the Bolson de Tonoro. The Bolson was wild and 
waterless. He had taken a band of deserters with him. They had chosen him 
for their chief. The Aaciendas paid him blackmail. They paid it in cattle and 
horses. Extraordinary stories were told of his powers. They were also told of 
his wonderful escapes from capture. (2. He used to ride into little villages on the 
Campo. He also went into the towns. He would go single-handed. He would 
be driving a mule pack before him. He would have two revolvers in his belt.) 
He would go straight to the shop or store. He would select what he wanted. 
He would ride away unopposed. He was not opposed because of the terror he 
inspired. This was inspired by his exploits and audacity. Poor country people 
he usually left alone. The upper class were often stopped on the roads. They 
were often robbed. But any unlucky official that fell into his hands was sure to 
get a severe flogging. (3. The army officers did not like to hear his name men- 
tioned.) His followers were mounted on stolen horses. They laughed at the 
pursuit of the regular cavalry. This calvary had been sent to hunt them down. 
They took pleasure in ambushing them. They did this scientifically. They 
did this in the broken ground of their retreat. Expeditions had been fitted 
out. On his head the government had put a price. Even attempts had been 
made to negotiate with him. (4. These attempts had been made treacherously, 
of course. All this had happened without affecting the even tenor of his career. 
It had not affected it in the slightest way.)”’ 

The four sets of numbered parentheses, the parentheses being 
omitted in the test presented to the student, are included here to 
show how an exercise attempting to measure the ability to subordi- 
nate and co-ordinate material may be read with reliability. Consider 
the groups of sentences numbered 1, 2, and 4; in each case they 
should be combined to form one, or at most two, sentences. If, in 
the judgment of the reader, they are combined smoothly, two points 
are allowed for each; if less smoothly, one point. The sentence 
numbered 3 must be related to another idea; one or two points are 
given, depending on the degree of skill shown. An additional two 
points are allowed for general impression of the entire paragraph. 
Thus, the exercise is given a mark ranging from zero to ten. Such a 
scheme appears to mechanize the reading to an extremely high 
degree. It is not surprising that this paragraph, used in an English 
examination at the University of Chicago, was graded with a relia- 
bility of .97. It is, however, less obvious that this half-hour exercise 
was one of the most valid exercises of a six-hour test. 

t John M. Stalnaker, “Validity of the University of Chicago English Qualifying 
Examinations,” English Journal (College Edition), XXIII (May, 1934), 384-88. 
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If essay tests are to be used in achievement examinations (and 
because of the prevailing belief that they fulfil a function which ob- 
jective tests do not, there is every indication that they will be), 
reliable reading of them must be obtained. Examinations will never 
be valid until they are reliably read. If care is taken to formulate 
essay-test questions in such a way that a restricted form of answer 
is required and if readers will judge papers on the basis of specific, 
predetermined criteria which trial has shown can be consistently 
evaluated, there is no reason why reliability of reading cannot be 
measurably improved. Indeed, in the reading of English examina- 
tions at the University of Chicago, the reliability has improved from 
.42 in October, 1931, to an average of .g2 in November, 1933. 


THE FREE PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL IN THE 
POST-CIVIL-WAR PERIOD 


I. PowiticAL, SOcIAL, MORAL, AND RELIGIOUS ARGUMENTS 
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Ohio State University 


In earlier articles' we have shown that the quarter-century follow- 
ing the Civil War was one of serious controversy concerning the 
policy of maintaining free public high schools. This controversy is 
noteworthy, not only because of the many forms which it took, its 
wide geographical distribution, and the social groups which partici- 
pated in it, but also because of the variety of arguments advanced on 
each side of the controversy. It is the purpose of the present and a 
later article to show the character of these arguments. 

The number of addresses and writings which appeared is far too 
large to permit mention of more than a small fraction; the most that 
can be attempted is to exhibit the principal lines of argument and to 
indicate the chief points under each. While the arguments on each 
side show a bewildering variety, they fall into a relatively few more- 
or-less clearly marked divisions: (1) political; (2) social, moral, and 
religious; (3) economic; and (4) educational. We shall take these up 
in order, showing under each heading the principal arguments of op- 
ponents and proponents of the public high school. 


POLITICAL ARGUMENTS 


One of the most fundamental issues in the whole discussion of the 
high-school question was that of the function of the state and its re- 
lation to education. Opponents of advanced education frequently 
started with the assumptions that the state is more or less an end in 


*B. Jeannette Burrell and R. H. Eckelberry, “The High-School Question before 
the Courts in the Post-Civil-War Period,” School Review, XLII (April, 1934), 255-65; 
“The High-School Controversy in the Post-Civil-War Period: Times, Places, and 
Participants,” School Review, XLII (May, 1934), 333-45- 
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itself and that the expenditure of public money for education can be 
justified only on the ground that it promotes the welfare of the state. 
In a republic the state has the responsibility of providing sufficient 
education for all persons to enable them to discharge the duties of 
citizens. The elementary schools, however, provide sufficient train- 
ing for this purpose; for any education beyond the rudiments the 
individual should pay at least part of the cost, since both he and the 
state benefit. It is only the common interest which justifies the tak- 
ing of one man’s property to educate another. This argument was 
repeatedly advanced by men of such prominence as Charles W. Eliot 
(12);* Abram B. Weaver, superintendent of public instruction of 
New York (35); Benjamin M. Baker, superintendent of public in- 
struction of Texas (47); Professor William Graham Sumner of Yale 
University (37: 332-33); and Edward Cary, editor of the New York 
Times (74). 

Just as advanced education was considered unnecessary for pri- 
vate citizens, so it was believed unnecessary that the state should 
concern itself with the education of office-kolders. If public offices 
were filled by appointment or competitive examination, secondary 
education might become a desirable state function. Under existing 
conditions, however, most officers were elected, and the voters gave 
little attention to the qualifications of candidates. Natural ambition 
would produce all the trained citizens needed without the aid of the 
state (43, 47). 

Against the claim that free schools of all grades are inherent in 
the conception of a democratic republic which is based on equality, 
the opponents of the high school insisted that the political connota- 
tion of “equality” is equality before the law, not equality of wealth, 
social position, or opportunity (12, 57). 

If secondary education at public expense is not necessary for the 
welfare of the state, it follows that it is a species of public philan- 
thropy or charity, argued the high school’s opponents. Such charity 
is dangerous because it tends to weaken the virtues of self-reliance 
and self-respect among the recipients (42). It would, moreover, 
be difficult and perplexing to fix the limits of such an undertaking. 


* The bold-face numbers in parentheses refer to the bibliographies appearing at the 
end of this article (Numbers 61-89) and at the end of the article in the May number of 
the School Review (Numbers 1-60). The numbers in light type are page numbers. 
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President B. A. Hinsdale of Hiram College (19) inquired whether 
state education might not also include a trip to Europe, and Profes- 
sor D. M. Hyde (21: 282) suggested that the principle should be 
extended to the establishment of free dancing academies. 

Against the claim that proper education is necessary to perpetuate 
the republican form of government, the opponents of the high school 
denied that a republic has the right to influence public sentiment. 
They protested that indoctrination in favor of the existing political 
régime is undemocratic and that it is no more defensible than similar 
activity in favor of some particular religious belief (43, 57). 

Advocates of the high school joined issue on all these points. They 
denied that the welfare of the state is the only justification for educa- 
tion at public expense but insisted that, from that point of view 
alone, public elementary education is insufficient. The responsibili- 
ties of republican citizenship require not merely the ability to read 
and to write in order that laws may be read or a ballot marked but 
also such a knowledge of history, economics, and sociology that the 
implications of the vote and the laws may be fully understood (22: 
105-14, 23: 103-4, 61: 14-16). 

Advocates of the high school insisted, furthermore, that civil ad- 
ministrators and other office-holders need much more education than 
do private citizens and that only through public schools can the nat- 
ural abilities which exist among all classes of society be discovered 
and made available for the good of the state (54: Ixxxiii, 62, 63, 68). 

Defenders of the high school stressed the importance of the public 
schools in welding together a free and heterogeneous people and in 
developing sentiment favorable toward republican ideals. The im- 
portance of the general diffusion of scientific and technical skill as a 
means of advancing the economic prosperity and the military power 
ot a nation was also pointed out (29: 91, 64: 102, 72, 86: 345-46). 

More fundamental was the position taken by another group of 
friends of the high school who justified it on the basis of an aim for 
education quite different from the preservation or the welfare of the 
state. Their argument was that the state is an agency for the promo- 
tion of human welfare, general happiness, and individual develop- 
ment. Education is essential to the attainment of these ends; hence 
the provision of schools is a legitimate function of the state. The 
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state and its schools exist for the sake of the individual—not the 
individual and the schools for the sake of the state (13, 20, 52: 169). 
It was urged also that the provision and the administration of uni- 
versal education constitute such a large and difficult task that only 
a government can successfully carry it out. Moreover, the need is too 
great to be left to chance and unsupervised private agencies (61: 14- 
16, 73: 88, 85: 412). 

Precedents concerning the provision for education in other times 
and places were quoted by both sides. President Eliot believed that 
only elementary free public education had been intended by the 
founders. In an address before the National Education Association 
he urged that advanced education be provided by private effort: 

Let us cling fast to the genuine American method—the old Massachusetts 
method—in the matter of public instruction. The essential features of that 
system are local taxes for universal elementary education voted by the citizens 
themselves, local elective boards to spend the money raised by taxation and 
control the schools; and for the higher grades of instruction permanent endow- 
ments administered by incorporated bodies of trustees [11: 119]. 


The fact that some states had included in their early school laws 
requirements that instruction should be in the English language was 
cited as evidence that high schools, which usually include foreign 
languages in their programs of studies, were not originally intended 
to be part of the public-school system. As we noted in our article in 
the April issue of the School Review, the right to teach foreign lan- 
guages at public expense was more than once an important issue in 
court cases involving the high school. 

As against these, the friends of the high school, in presenting their 
case, cited precedents almost without number. They quoted opin- 
ions from the country’s founders (Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
Madison, John Adams, and Samuel Adams), court decisions, early 
constitutional and legislative provisions, and the example of other 
countries to show that the high school should be regarded as a part 
of the common school system (27, 37, 41, 52: 171-72, 54, 64: 95- 
97 and 116, 69, 81: 37-39). They also insisted that, even though 
precedents might be interpreted unfavorably to the high school, 
changed conditions would still be sufficient justification for such 
schools (23: 105-6, 54: Ixxxiii). 
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SOCIAL, MORAL, AND RELIGIOUS ARGUMENTS 

If the controversy over the high school called forth numerous ar- 
guments of a political nature, an even more bewildering variety of 
arguments that may be roughly classified as social, moral, and reli- 
gious were advanced. These overlap the political arguments at a 
number of points. The theory that a republic does not necessarily 
promise equality in any relation except justice, for instance, has 
both political and social implications, and it called forth from the 
defenders of the high school answers stressing both phases. 

A more distinctly social problem was that of class divisions. Some 
insisted that the separation of society into strata is inevitable. Of 
course, the few belonging to the favored, influential classes need 
thorough education, but the common people do not need it—are, in 
fact, better off without it, since it tends to educate them out of the 
callings for which they are best fitted and to make them shiftless, 
restless, discontented, and disobedient (12, 37: 331, 44: 295, 67). 
To give the poorer classes this very doubtful advantage of an ad- 
vanced education necessitates heavy taxation of the wealthy. Com- 
pared to their share in the support of high schools, the upper classes 
receive little benefit from these schools. Taxing one class for an ad- 
vantage which is conferred on others is undesirable class legislation, 
so one section of the opposition claimed. Another group of opponents 
based their opposition, not on the patronage of these schools by the 
lower classes, but on their patronage by the wealthy. It was charged 
that advanced education favors one class of society—the well-to-do 
who can afford the time for further schooling—although the entire 
population is taxed to give them this education free of tuition 
charges. To avoid partiality to either class in society, President 
Eliot, with whom many opponents of free high schools agreed, sug- 
gested that an individual should pay, at least in part, for his own 
secondary education (12). 

From the more strictly moral and religious point of view, objec- 
tions to the high school were based on the necessity of excluding reli- 
gious instruction, under which any publicly supported school labors. 
This exclusion, so the opponents said, amounts to a teaching of 
atheism, to which Christian citizens have reason to object just as 
vigorously as one sect would object to the indoctrination of children 
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in the tenets of another. Religious training is an essential part of 
education; so-called ‘‘intellectual’’ subjects suffer distortion when 
religion is ignored. This difficulty is particularly apparent at the 
secondary-school level, where education is dealing not merely with 
undisputed facts but with principles and causes. Since at adolescence 
interests are multiplied and intensified, children are then particu- 
larly in need of religious influence. Intellectual training without mor- 
al training, for which a religious basis is necessary, would produce a 
generation of dangerous criminals (42: 6-7, 43, 48, 52: 167-72, 84). 

Against these social, moral, and religious arguments of the opposi- 
tion, the proponents of the high school marshaled an imposing array 
of arguments. They expressed abhorrence of a fixity of social classes 
and defended the public high school, free to all, as an institution 
through which a more flexible social organization might be created 
by wiping out some of the distinctions tending to stratify the social 
order. They asserted also that it would tend to cultivate sympa- 
thetic understanding between classes (37: 344, 72, 75: 267-68, 77). 

Although opponents often conceded that exceptional children of 
all classes should be educated at public expense, defenders of the 
high school open to all held that any selective arrangement would be 
impractical on account of the difficulty of determining the gifted at 
the early age when children complete their elementary education 
(22: 110). The provision of democratic equality of opportunity was 
one of the strongest arguments for the maintenance of the public 
high school, if we may judge from the frequency of its presentation 
and from its natural appeal to the growing spirit of democracy shown 
in many other activities (6, 41: 162, 70). In reply to the charge by 
opponents that the high school is a class school, some seeing in it 
partiality to the wealthy and others favoritism toward the poor, 
proponents answered the accusation in many cases by statistics 
which they believed demonstrated that the school was patronized by 
all classes. Space is lacking to review in detail these statistical 
studies. The approaches most frequently used were, first, an exami- 
nation of the occupations of parents of high-school pupils and, sec- 
ond, an examination of their taxable property (55: 112, 65, 71, 78, 
79: Xxxviii—xl, 80, 88). These statistics show clearly that many, if 
not all, ranks of society were represented in the high-school popula- 
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tion. So far as we have discovered, however, no attempt was made 
to compare the proportions of the various classes in the general popu- 
lation with those in the high school, and consequently these statis- 
tics do not show that the high-school enrolment was truly represent- 
ative of the different social classes. In the light of the studies of 
later periods made by Counts’ and others, it is perfectly safe to say 
that the more favored classes contributed far more than their pro- 
portion to the high-school enrolment. 

That high-school attendance by the lower classes may unfit them 
for the humble work which must be performed in the world was 
answered by suggesting that, if the pupil must return to manual 
labor, his education will have given him a better understanding of his 
work and its purposes, as well as mental resources which will make 
his life happier. If children emerge from high school dissatisfied with 
their lot, some responsibility must be placed on society and on their 
training at home. At most, a change in the course of study rather 
than abolition of the free high school is indicated. However, it is not 
the individual alone who profits from cultural education. Conscien- 
tious parents will select a residence where they can best educate their 
children without sending them away from home at an early age. 
A community of this sort attracts and retains desirable citizens 
because it is pleasanter to live among cultured neighbors (20: 312, 
87). 

Friends of the high school agreed with the opponents on the im- 
portance of moral and character education during the adolescent 
period and pointed to the high school as a most useful agency in sup- 
plying it. A local day school is peculiarly suitable for character edu- 
cation, since it possesses the great advantage of keeping the pupils 
at home, so that the home and the school can co-operate in guiding 
the development of children during the formative period (75: 270, 
82, 83, 89). 

To the charge that public instruction is non-religious and hence 
defective from the moral standpoint, friends of the high school re- 
plied that it is unnecessary to teach religion directly in the form of 

* George Sylvester Counts, The Selective Character of American Secondary Education. 
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tion, University of Chicago, 1922. 
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authority handed down from an upper stratum of society, that it 
may well be taught by cultivating in the mind of the pupil the right 
sort of attitude toward his problems. The home and the church. 
share responsibility for the teaching of ethics and religion with the 
school, under the influence of which the child spends only about 
thirty hours a week (52: 169, '76: 24-25). Friends of the high school 
gave particular attention to the charge that it was educating a gen- 
eration of criminals. They asserted that, on the contrary, it helped 
to suppress vice and that its cost was trifling compared to the costli- 
ness of the crime which it prevented. They presented statistics show- 
ing that there were ten times as many criminals among the illiterate 
as among the educated (61: 16, 73: 89, 84). 

The preceding paragraphs complete our outline of the political, 
social, moral, and religious arguments. Economic and educational 
arguments will be taken up in the next and concluding article. 
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DIVERGENT PROCEDURES IN PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 

There are two chief types of preparation offered by secondary 
schools to prospective college entrants: (1) a program measured in 
terms of courses pursued and credits attained and (2) a program 
providing specific preparation for the passing of the examinations of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. The former program 
sees to it that the pupil presents for admission the number of sub- 
ject units specified by the college as essential to candidacy. The lat- 
ter, through the use of past examinations of the College Board, pre- 
pares the pupils to hurdle the entrance examinations. 

It is commonly believed that the public high schools supply the 
former type, while the private preparatory schools provide the latter. 
Hearsay further intimates that tke private schools are by far the 
more successful in gaining for their graduates acceptance by selec- 
tive colleges. Indeed, one has only to read the magazine advertise- 
ments of preparatory schools to find claims of success in this aim. 
Moreover, the actual percentage of private-school graduates en- 
rolled as Freshmen in selective colleges is found in many instances 
to overbalance the percentage of public high school graduates. To 
cite a few cases, in the classes to be graduated in 1935 only 15 per 
cent of Bryn Mawr College Freshmen, 20 per cent of the Freshmen 
at Vassar College, and 25 per cent of Smith College Freshmen came 
from public schools.’ Contrary to first thought, these small pro- 
portions do not result from a scarcity of public-school applicants. 
Nor is there reason to believe that the public-school graduates are 
any less qualified in scholastic and social attributes for acceptance 
in these colleges than are the private-school graduates. Rather, the 

*C, McCullough, “Entrance Requirements of Seven Eastern Women’s Colleges,” 
p. 106. Unpublished Master’s thesis, Butler University, 1933. 
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situation points to the difficulty of predicting college success in the 
face of these differences in preparation at the secondary-school level. 

Thus, certain colleges have for a good many years accepted a rela- 
tively large number of private-school graduates. When considera- 
tion is given to the length of time during which this practice has 
been followed, any change would seem surprising. When in March, 
1933, certain eastern women’s colleges announced the elimination of 
entrance examinations and the adoption of an experimental type 
of admission, they created a situation in absolute contraposition to 
the previous procedure. To be sure, the new type of admission is to 
be used at the discretion of the college officials, but the possibility 
of competition from students who are thus to be admitted is regard- 
ed as a serious handicap by those schools whose attendance is largely 
composed of pupils desiring preparation for the College Board ex- 
aminations. 

Such a radical alteration in entrance procedure was bound to 
draw fire. The immediate reaction was to question the wisdom of 
discarding the only objective criterion by which these colleges could 
judge the thoroughness of preparation and the skill of the candidate 
in the use of his knowledges. It is not to be supposed, however, that 
the new type of admission will be permanent, since recent investiga- 
tions point to the superiority of a multiplicity of factors over a few 
as bases of selection. The alteration in procedure is, however, sig- 
nificant of an effort on the part of college officials to find an adequate 
adjustment to variabilities in secondary-school preparation. 


CHARACTER OF THE INQUIRY 


Whatever the ultimate decision concerning appropriate procedure 
of admission may be, it cannot be considered in any sense satisfac- 
tory unless the procedures meet the conditions existing both at the 
secondary-education and at the higher-education levels. Such a de- 
cision must have as partial foundation precise knowledge of the 
types and the quality of preparation in the high schools. In an 
effort to secure valid information on this subject, the writer conduct- 
ed in the spring of 1933 a survey of the emphasis given preparation 
for the examinations of the College Entrance Examination Board by 
eighty representative public schools and seventy-nine private schools 
for girls. 
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A questionnaire was sent to one hundred public high schools and 
one hundred private schools for girls which were recorded in the 
Thirty-second Annual Report of the Secretary of the College Entrance 
Examination Board (1932) as submitting candidates for examination. 
The sampling included both large and small, prominent and obscure 
secondary schools in all parts of the country. The preponderance of 
New England schools listed was reduced in the sampling to com- 
pensate for the relative lack of contributory schools in other sections 
of the country. 

The questions constituting the survey were selected on the basis 
of current practices in secondary schools: the general use of the ex- 
aminations of the College Entrance Examination Board in various 
courses as test questions, as guides to the teacher in courses of study, 
and as review material during or at the end of the candidate’s senior 
year. Further questions asked whether the school gave special at- 
tention to actual candidates by segregation into special classes, by 
special tutoring, or by a review of the four years’ work during or at 
the end of the candidate’s last year. 


THE NATURE OF THE RETURNS 


A majority of the returns from the 159 schools replying to the 
questionnaire include additional material and an abundance of per- 
sonal opinion on the College Board examinations, ranging from a 
private-school head’s, ‘“We love them!” to a public-school princi- 
pal’s, “They are an abomination.” The comments bear proof that 
the surface waves of the entrance-requirement situation are but 
mild reminders of the agitation below. An analysis of the results 
follows. 

That private schools generally make use of past examinations of 
the College Board as material for class use on the part of all pupils 
is shown by the data in Table I. Seventy-three (96.1 per cent) of 
the 76 private schools giving information on this point indicate the 
use of these examinations as test questions, 49 (76.6 per cent) out of 
64 use them as teacher guides in courses of study, and 65 (90.3 
per cent) out of 72 schools use them as review material during or at 
the end of the candidate’s Senior year. These results show that 
private high schools are practically unanimous in their emphasis on 
preparation for the board examinations. 
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Roughly a half of the public schools report use of the examina- 
tions: 35 (46.7 per cent) of the 75 schools answering the question 
use the examinations as test questions, 31 (43.7 per cent) out of 71 
use them as teacher guides, and 43 (58.1 per cent) out of 74 schools 


TABLE I 


RELATIVE EMPHASIS GIVEN EXAMINATIONS OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMI- 
NATION BOARD IN SEVENTY-NINE PRIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
AND EIGHTY PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


PRIVATE HicH 
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1. As test ques- 
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3. As review ma- 
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B. Give special at- 
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use them as review material. Hence, it may be assumed that public 
schools do not, as a group, make use of the entrance tests. 

The figures concerning special attention in private schools may be 
misleading, since certain schools assume that all their pupils receive 
“special attention” under the conditions of Use A in the table. 
Therefore they do not claim to give special attention to individual 
pupils on any other basis. 


| | 

| 
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Twenty-one (29.6 per cent) of the 71 public schools provide spe- 
cial classes for candidates for the examinations of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, 37 (52.1 per cent) out of 71 give these 
pupils special tutoring, and 21 (30 per cent) out of 70 have a special 
review of the four years’ work during or at the end of the Senior year. 
In fractional terms, more than half the public schools provide spe- 
cial tutoring, and about two-sevenths of them have special classes 
and a period of special review. 

Sixteen public schools located in New England replied to the 
questionnaire. These sixteen schools represent 20 per cent of the 
public-school respondents; yet, it is interesting to note, their answers 
comprise from about 25 to more than 40 per cent of the affirmative 
answers for the public-school group. Of the remaining public 
schools—those in the South, the West, and the North—from about 
25 to 50 per cent indicate the use of past examinations and special 
attention to candidates. The returns show that, while the New 
England public schools are almost unanimous in supplying specific 
preparation for the entrance tests, the public schools of the remain- 
ing sections of the country do not, as a group, offer this accommoda- 
tion. This situation is clearly due to the fact that a majority of the 
candidates for examination by the College Entrance Examination 
Board are from the eastern states, and their numbers justify special 
recognition by public-school systems. At the same time, there are 
applicants from the South, the West, and the North who do not 
receive the benefits of specific preparation for the entrance exami- 
nations. Consequently, their raw scores on the College Board ex- 
aminations are in no sense comparable with those of their more for- 
tunate competitors. If the colleges are interested in selecting those 
students who are most capable of college success and who are repre- 
sentative of the nation rather than of a minute sectional division, 
they will recognize these differences, weighting the raw scores by a 
scrupulous, nationally comparable measurement of the type and the 
quality of preparation provided in each school. 


IMPORT OF THE RETURNS 
While differences between the specific preparation provided for 
the board examinations by the public and the private schools are 
significantly large, differences of similar magnitude are not apparent 
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in the schools’ preparation for college success as manifested by 
Freshman achievement in college. In fact, college personnel records, 
letters from college Freshmen to their preparatory schools, and sta- 
tistics on college Freshman honor rolls bear evidence that the public 
high school graduates make a more rapid adjustment to the college 
situation than do graduates of private institutions. An extreme ex- 
ample is the 1932 Freshman honor list at Bryn Mawr College; 30 per 
cent of the students on this list were public-school graduates, while 
only 15 per cent of the members of the class as a whole came from 
public schools. It is a question whether the public-school training is 
actually better or whether, handicapped by inferior preparation for 
the entrance tests, the public-school candidates who gain admission 
are, aS a group, superior students. Either conclusion argues that a 
larger proportion of public-school candidates should be admitted to 
selective colleges. 

Whether or not the comprehensive examinations should be con- 
tinued as measures for the selection of college material is not a ques- 
tion answerable by this survey. Certainly it is true that, if these 
examinations are discontinued, a more intimate knowledge of sec- 
ondary-school preparation will be essential to a fair judgment of 
candidates. If, on the other hand, the examinations remain as an 
entrance criterion and if the colleges are interested in securing supe- 
rior students representative of the nation, raw examination scores 
must be weighted by consideration of the types and the quality of 
preparation at the secondary-school level. Clearly, the next step in 
the solution of the college-entrance problem lies in an intensive and 
extensive investigation of the practices in each contributory school 
and the evaluation of each on a nationally comparable scale. 


a 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION’ 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER anp EARL ARMSTRONG 
Stanford University 


The following list of references has been selected from publica- 
tions dealing with the organization of secondary education appearing 
since April 30, 1933. Only those references generally available have 
been included. An attempt has been made to select the references 
which give descriptions of practices, presentations of results of in- 
vestigations, or analyses of important educational issues. 


DistTRIcT ORGANIZATION 
467. Hart, F. W., and Peterson, L. H. ‘The Present School District System 
in California,” California Quarterly of Secondary Education, TX (October, 
1933), 63-67. 
A description and a criticism of the present system of school-district organiza- 
tion in California. Larger units with unified administration are advocated. 


468. SNYDER, Ray P. “Central School District Protects Rural Children,’’ Na- 
tion’s Schools, XII (July, 1933), 25-20. 
An explanation of the district organization in the state of New York. Special 
attention is given to the financing of rural schools. 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL ORGANIZATION AND ARTICULATION? 


469. ARNESEN, ARTHUR E. ‘Shortening Preparation for College in Salt Lake 
City,”’ School Review, XLI (September, 1933), 531-38. 
A study of the comparative achievements as Freshmen in college of students 
who had spent eleven years and those who had spent twelve years in Salt Lake 
City public schools. The differences found were not statistically significant. 


470. BoGcan, W1Lt1AM J. “The Place of the Junior High School in the Present 
Organization,” Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 35-39. Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals, No. 50. Berwyn, Illinois: De- 


This list is one of a cycle of twenty lists of selected references covering all major 
aspects of the field of education which is being published co-operatively by the School 
Review and the Elementary School Journal. 

2 See also Item 437 in the list of selected references appearing in the September, 
1934, number of the School Review. 
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partment of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education 
Association (H. V. Church, Executive Secretary), 1934. 

Gives reasons for providing a unit of organization such as the junior high school 
between the elementary school and the senior high school. 


471. BoucueEr, C. S. “The New Articulation Plan at Chicago,” Progressive 
Education, X (November, 1933), 381-85. 
A justification of the junior college as a transition unit. Independent study and 
elimination of credits are emphasized. 


472. FOWLER, Burton P. “Is the High School Moving Ahead?” Progressive 
Education, X (November, 1933), 363-66. 
Defends the position that secondary education is making progress. Eleven 
movements are cited in support of the position. 


473. FREDERICK, ORIE I. Two Standardized Check Lists for the Organization 
of Secondary Schools. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ann Arbor Press, 1933. 
Pp. 64. 
The report of an investigation to develop two check lists useful to principals 
in ascertaining the comprehensiveness of internal organization of secondary 
schools, one list for junior high school and the other for senior high school grades. 
The investigation was an extension of the reorganization project of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education by one of the collaborators on that project. 


474. FREDERICK, ORIE I. “Practices Distinctive of Comprehensively Organ- 
ized Secondary Schools,”’ School Review, XLI (December, 1933), 768-79. 
Describes the content and the procedures in the development of two standard- 
ized check lists on the organization of secondary education. 


. KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., Nott, Victor H., and Drake, C. ELwoop. 
The Horizontal Organization of Secondary Education. National Survey 
of Secondary Education Monograph No. 2. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 17, 1932. Pp. viii+274. 

A definition of the issues involved, a description of the programs offered in 
different types of schools, characteristics of pupils enrolled, and programs of 
summer high schools and correspondence study. 


Wn 


476. McConn, Max. ‘Freeing the Secondary School for Experimentation,” 
Progressive Education, X (November, 1933), 367-72. 
Explains the procedures followed by the Progressive Education Association in 
selecting the schools for the five-year experiment being carried on by the 
Commission on School and College Relations. Standards which the secondary 
schools must meet are indicated. 


7. SPAULDING, FRANcIS T., FREDERICK, O. I., and Koos, LEonarD V. The 
Reorganization of Secondary Education. National Survey of Secondary 
Education Monograph No. 5. United States Office of Education Bul- 
letin No. 17, 1932. Pp. xii+424. 
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A report in three parts dealing with reorganized junior and senior high schools, 
the growth and status of the junior college, and descriptions of atypical organ- 
izations. 
Junior HicH ScHoor 

478. Harpin, V. M. “Facing A Vital Problem,” Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, VIII (September, 1933), 43-44. 
Raises the question of adjustments in the curriculum and in administrative 
procedures which must be made in the junior high school if it is to accomplish 
its objectives. 

479. “Junior High School Reorganization in Indianapolis,” Elementary School 

Journal, XX XIII (June, 1933), 726-28. 

Describes a plan for achieving the objectives of the junior high school through 
reorganization of the work of Grades VII, VIII, and IX without housing the 
unit in a separate building. 

480. NEWLIN, WALLACE A. “A School Designed To Serve Pupil and Commu- 

nity Needs,” Nation’s Schools, XIII (February, 1934), 50-54. 

A description of the program in the Charles W. Eliot Junior High School, 
Altadena, California. The organization of the school day, the basis for home- 
room grouping, and the program of studies are discussed. 

481. VAN Corr, Harrison H. “The Social Significance of the Junior High 
School,”’ Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Department 
of Secondary-School Principals, pp. 39-48. Bulletin of the Department 
of Secondary-School Principals, No. 50. Berwyn, Illinois: Department 
of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Association 
(H. V. Church, Executive Secretary), 1934. 

Suggests the need for considering the social urges of junior high school boys and 
girls in planning the program of activities. 
Junior COLLEGE 

. ANDERSON, H. DEwey. “Whose Children Attend Junior College?” Junior 

College Journal, IV (January, 1934), 165-72. 


A study of the socio-economic status of junior-college students in California. 
Data reported for 8,330 students. 


> 
tN 


483. Botton, FREDERICK E. “Status of the Junior College in Washington,” 
Junior College Journal, IV (November, 1933), 57-65. 
Explains the reasons for the small number of junior colleges in Washington, 
the source of support, the standards for accreditation, the curriculums offered, 
and data to indicate the success of their graduates. 

484. GRAVES, Marion Coats. ‘After the Junior College—What?” Junior 
College Journal, IV (December, 1933), 111-15. 
A discussion of the handicaps which senior-college entrance requirements place 
on junior-college offerings. Describes the plans for meeting these difficulties 
which the Experiential Groups in New York City are using. 
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LEE, Epcar D. ‘Appraisal of Results at Christian College,” Junior Col- 
lege Journal, IV (October, 1933), 21-24. 
Indicates the most significant features in Christian College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. Special consideration is given to studies made by the faculty on such 
topics as health, social development, religious and moral education, and voca- 
tional choice. 


MacLEAN, Matcotm S. ‘Reorganization at the University of Minne- 
sota,”’ Junior College Journal, IV (May, 1934), 441-49. 
Pictures the social situation which calls for a junior-college organization and 
describes the General College plan in the University of Minnesota. 


SHANNON, J. R. “Junior Collge Needs in Indiana,” Junior College Jour- 
nal, IV (October, 1933), 25-27. 
Shows by the number of postgraduates enrolled in the high schools the need 
for junior colleges in Indiana. Data were obtained through the use of a ques- 
tionnaire. 


STaGER, HENRY W. “Comparative Study of the Achievement of Junior 
College Transfers in Certain Subjects,” California Quarterly of Second- 
ary Education, IX (June, 1934), 341-490. 

Compares by subjects the academic success in the upper division of Stanford 
University of students transferred from junior colleges with those transferred 
from senior colleges and those who had all their work at Stanford. 


WELLS, AILEEN. ‘Personnel Records at Ward-Belmont,” Junior College 
Journal, IV (December, 1933), 121-26. 
A description of the personnel system in use and an explanation of the methods 
used in securing information. 


WI Bur, Ray Lyman. “Public Education Moves Up,” California Quarterly 
of Secondary Education, 1X (October, 1933), 5-7. 
Directs attention to the biological and the social forces that have contributed 
to moving secondary education up to include the junior college. Suggestions 
are made for the junior-college curriculum. 


YEAGER, EpGar L. “Reorganization at Indiana University,’ Junior Col- 
lege Journal, IV (May, 1934), 450-56. 
Describes the reorganization of the lower division of Indiana University around 
the interests and needs of the individual students. The courses have not been 
changed a great deal. 


Zook, GEORGE F. ‘Junior Colleges and Adult Education,”’ Junior College 
Journal, IV (March, 1934), 279-80. 
Presents the possibilities for more adult education through the junior-college 
movement. 
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PART-TIME SCHOOLS AND CO-OPERATIVE COURSES 


493. Finck, Epcar M. “A New Type of Evening School,” School Executives 
Magazine, LIII (July, 1934), 336. 
Presents the plan for the evening high school worked out and applied at Toms 
River, New Jersey. 


494. KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., Nott, Victor H., and DRAKE, C. ELwoop. 
Part-Time Secondary Schools. National Survey of Secondary Education 
Monograph No. 3. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 17, 
1932. Pp. vi+98. 

A descriptive report of the prevalence and the offerings of part-time and 
evening schools and the characteristics of the pupils attending. Growth trends 
for these types of schools are also indicated. 


495. Rocrers, JAMES Epwarp. “‘Avocational Education for the New Day,” 
School and Society, XXXVII (June 24, 1933), 793-99. 
A discussion of the job which secondary and adult education have to perform 
in this age when machines are doing the manual work. 


THE SMALL HicH ScHoot' 


496. Broapy, Knute O. ‘In Defense of the Small High School,” School Execu- 
tives Magazine, LIII (December, 1933), 121-22. 
An attempt to answer the criticisms directed at the equipment, teaching staff, 
curriculum, and teaching methods in the small high schools. 


497. Cyr, FRANK W. “Developing a State-wide Program for the Small Sec- 
ondary School,” Teachers College Record, XXXV (May, 1934), 708-21. 
Proposes that a state program for the smaller secondary schools be based on 
the following elements: (1) scientific approach, (2) ability to think in terms 
of the function of the school, (3) the development of techniques for performing 
these functions, and (4) a program of reorganization and redistricting adapted 
to local needs. 

498. DanteEt P. “Challenging the Small High School,” School Execu- 
tives Magazine, LIII (November, 1933), 92-93. 

Lists and discusses three general objections and eleven specific objections to the 
small high school. The small high school is defined as one enrolling fewer than 
twenty-five pupils in one classification. 


499. Hicusmitu, J. HENry. “Organization of the Small High School,” Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, VIII (April, 1934), 482-85. 
A proposed program for a four-year, three-teacher high school. Limitations in 
alternating subjects are shown. 


«See also Item 285 in the list of selected references appearing in the April, 1934, 
number of the School Review. 
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HitpreEtH, C. W. “Administration in Small Schools,” Schooi Executives 
Magazine, LIII (January, 1934), 148-49. 
A presentation of the arguments in favor of the unification of the positions of 
high-school principal and superintendent in small school systems. 


SPAULDING, F. T. “The Small Six-Year Secondary School,” Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, VIII (April, 1934), 469-74. 
A suggestive program of studies and teacher assignment for a small secondary 
school. Certain dangers in converting a four-year school into a six-year school 
are pointed out. 


. VAN Cott, Harrison H. ‘Small School’s Program of Studies and Varying 


Needs of Pupils,”’ Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, VIII (April, 
1934), 475-78. 

Defines the small high school and proposes radical changes in the program of 
studies. Methods of teaching are also considered. 


WuitLow, C. M. “Problems of Small High Schools,” School Executives 
Magazine, LIII (June, 1934), 302-3, 312. 
Defines the small high school and reports the status of such schools in Colorado. 
Data on 122 schools employing 12 or fewer teachers are presented, covering 
such items as pupil-teacher ratio, teacher experience, curriculum offerings, and 
extra-curriculum activities. 


PROVISIONS FOR SPECIAL GROUPS 


CALIVER, AMBROSE. Secondary Education for Negroes. National Survey 
of Secondary Education Monograph No. 7. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin 17, 1932. Pp. x+122. 

A report of the status of secondary education for negroes in the United States. 
Availability, organization, offerings, qualifications of teachers, administrative 
practices, equipment, and housing are considered. 


Cducational TGritings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A practical guide to supervision in the secondary school.—It is only within the 
last two or three years that textbooks specializing in supervision at the second- 
ary-school level have been published. There are now at least three such books, 
all of which are of a meritorious nature. The coming of these books in rather 
quick succession is a welcome sign of a belated awakening interest in one of the 
most important phases of professional activity. Until recently a high-school 
principal received little aid from the literature on supervision. If he turned to 
textbooks, he had to read some general treatise which, for some reason or other, 
failed to mention any of the problems peculiar to the high-school field. If he 
turned to magazines, he found a growing mass of discussional and investiga- 
tional material, most of which was suggestive but which appeared in so many 
different forms and places as to make co-ordination difficult. There has been a 
manifest need for someone to bring together within the covers of a single book 
this accretion of rapidly accumulating materials and to make the intelligent in- 
terpretations of principles, procedures, and techniques which the importance of 
the field demands and which principals of high schools very much desire. The 
authors of a recent textbook' have fulfilled this need. 

The book is organized in four parts. Part I deals with the nature and the or- 
ganization of supervision; Part II, with the techniques of supervision; Part III, 
with types of supervisory services, and Part IV, with the supervisor. 

Based on a modern concept of the school, the authors choose to characterize 
their concept of supervision as “educational leadership.” They say: 

The concept of supervision which rests upon such a complete recognition of the aims, 
purposes, and activities of education in a modern secondary school in the United States 
may be characterized as educational leadership. The function of supervision in such a 
school is to guide, help, stimulate, and lead the teachers to a criticism, appraisal, and 
study of their individual attitudes and practices, and of the educational activities and 
procedures consistent with progress toward the objectives of secondary education in this 
country today [p. 38]. 

The concept developed is that described on pages 8 and 9 in the Third Year- 
book of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction (Current 

* Harl R. Douglass and Charles W. Boardman, Supervision in Secondary Schools. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. xvi+564. $2.75. 
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Problems of Supervisors, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1930). Following this pronouncement of their concept of supervision, the au- 
thors take up such topics as organization for supervision, the principal and de- 
partment head as supervisor, and the planning of supervision. The techniques of 
supervision chosen for treatment are observation, individual conference, group 
conference, measurement of efficiency, research, and “other devices.” 

The section on types of supervisory services includes chapters on assisting 
teachers in improving the materials of instruction, on the use of tests and meas- 
urements, on assisting teachers to adapt instruction to individual differences, on 
improving the teachers’ direction of pupils’ study methods, and on training 
teachers for extra-instructional responsibilities. 

A mere listing of the topics treated does not give an adequate picture of the 
book. The authors have brought together a large amount of information, all of 
which is well organized about the central theme. Many of the studies quoted are 
of recent publication, as a brief scanning of the lists of well-selected references at 
the ends of the chapters will show. The treatment is developmental and does 
not, as so often happens, deteriorate into a mere restatement of studies made. 
Although quotations are used freely, they fit well into the scheme of develop- 
ment. 

What the authors attempted to do they have done well. The subject itself is 
by its very nature difficult to treat. The reader senses here and there the silent 
struggles which the authors must have had with some of these problems. Occa- 
sionally the reader will feel that the problem treated is left with some attributes 
of vagueness, as is illustrated by statements such as the following, which occurs 
in the chapter on assisting teachers in improving the materials of instruction. 


It is clear from such a brief consideration of these factors, that the responsibility of 
the supervisor for stimulating and guiding teachers in this important phase of improving 
the effectiveness of instruction is an important one and is inherently necessary in the 
selection of materials of instruction. The part that he may play will of course depend 
greatly upon his own training and keenness of original thinking and foresight. The 
role of such a supervisor will become apparent in the following section. [p. 317. The italics 
are not in the original.] 


Hereupon follows an up-to-date treatment on course-of-study construction, 
but the réle of the supervisor does not become apparent through the mere reading 
of the discussion. This defect, in the reviewer’s opinion, reflects a weakness com- 
mon to nearly all writings on high-school supervision. There seems to be a tend- 
ency to discuss in abbreviated form all the big subject-matter divisions of educa- 
tion, such as method, curriculum construction, measurement, and the like, and to 
omit the major function of the treatment, namely, to reveal the réle of the super- 
visor. Nor does high-school supervision promise to amount to much until the 
réle of the supervisor is made clear. But to make it clear seems to be a matter of 
basic difficulty. Consequently, there yet remains much to be done, and the au- 
thors of the present volume lay no claim to having pre-empted the field. They 
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have done well what they set out to do. Principals on the job will find a host of 
helpful suggestions brought together in a direct and a readable style. 

The volume should be a ready reference in every high-school principal’s li- 
brary, where it may be referred to for help and guidance on many problems, 
some of which may not be within the field of supervision. It can also be used in 
training schools where high-school principals and department heads are studying 
supervision in secondary education. So significant and timely a contribution 
should affect in considerable degree the practices of supervisors in secondary 
schools. It can be recommended as a reliable source of information to anyone 
wishing an authoritative guide to changing practice. 


J. M. HucHEs 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The maintenance of good mental health—For many years the public has be- 
come increasingly aware of the tremendous economic and social waste due to the 
fact that large numbers of persons break down mentally. Institutions for the 
mentally abnormal and for delinquents and criminals are rapidly taxing the re- 
sources of cities and states. Within the past twenty years students of human be- 
havior have recognized that many personality deviations originate in childhood. 
In consequence, clinics have been formed in a large number of cities, psycholo- 
gists have been appointed in many school systems, and educational counselors 
have been increased in number. Yet little progress has been made, principally 
because these measures have functioned essentially as therapeutic rather than 
preventive. 

With the widening scope of education the school has assumed many additional 
functions. Mental hygiene has become one of the problems with which the class- 
room teacher is intimately concerned. A large number of books have been pub- 
lished to inform teachers of the problems of mental hygiene and of classroom 
practices. Of the recent books, that by Professor Symonds,' of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is directed essentially to the classroom teacher rather than to the spe- 
cialist in the field. 

The author states in the Preface that the book is unusual because of its em- 
phasis on the positive aspects of mental hygiene. Nevertheless, many pages are 
devoted to an evaluation of negative or undesirable behavior. Furthermore, the 
positive mental hygiene mentioned in the Preface is not always convincing. 
Such topic headings as, ‘‘A child should learn to have a glow of satisfaction in 
doing things well” (p. 84), and “‘A child should learn to be sensitive to the good, 
the true, and the beautiful” (p. 89), do not properly belong in a book on mental 
hygiene. The author also states, “‘. . . . a child learns to be sensitive to the 
beautiful by having pointed out the beauties of a warbler, a Colonial house, a 
prairie sunset, or a minuet” (p. 90). Granted that a sense of beauty can be in- 


* Percival M. Symonds, Mental Hygiene of the School Child. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1934. Pp. xii+322. $1.50. 
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stilled in children in such ways, there is no reason to believe that it would aid in 
the maintenance of normal mental health. 

Beginning with chapter x a number of important topics are discussed, and 
constructive suggestions are given. Chapter x contains excellent suggestions on 
the problem of sex information and sex adjustment. Chapter xvii on remedial 
work likewise contains interesting and useful information and should be read by 
every teacher. The most convincing discussions are contained in chapters 
xvii-xx, Chapter xx contains a presentation of six case studies rather well done, 

Despite occasional superficiality and some dogmatic assertions, the book is 
well worth reading. It should be of special value to teachers whose training has 
not included advanced courses in psychology. The book will also serve to give 
teachers who have done little reading in the field of mental hygiene an acquaint- 
ance with some of the problems of the field and with some classroom practices. 
It will probably be of greater use to parents than to trained teachers. Teachers 
can be of genuine service to parents by recommending this book to them. 

MANDEL SHERMAN 


Two books in a group-guidance series —With the rapid extension of guidance 
work in the schools, there have been natural question and increased study con- 
cerning which devices and practices may be economically and effectively em- 
ployed. As time goes on, it becomes more clear that group instruction, group 
activities and projects, and group discussions have a place, and perhaps first 
place, in the program. Regardless of organization and of the size of school or 
system, individual counseling demands, or profits from, a foundation of facts, 
insights, and attitudes developed through work with classes. We have begun to 
bring together the diverse bits of guidance service, extended in formal subjects 
and elsewhere, into concentrated wholes. We are placing special emphasis on the 
“occupations class” and similar group devices because we find so much of com- 
mon need among our pupils. 

There will always be necessity for individual work, but group guidance, well 
planned and skilfully performed, will lower the absolute importance of individual 
work and limit its scheduled time. In schools without trained counselors and in 
schools able to employ them, the work will be highly effective and less often in 
error with an increase of whole-class effort. What may safely be taught to all 
pupils is extremely important for each pupil. We need group enlightenment and 
encouragement, together with mass deflation of false notions and aspirations. 
What can be done for individuals beyond these common beginnings will be con- 
ditioned by the individuals’ problems and purposes and by the strength of our 
instruments and techniques. Guidance workers, generally, are committed to this 
belief in group work. Those who have least faith have probably dealt too ex- 
clusively with problem cases. More effective group work will reduce the number 
of such cases and limit, somewhat, their types. 

Many textbooks for use in group guidance at the high-school level have been 
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published in the last decade, and there has been marked improvement in the 
quality of these books. Now a new series, the first two volumes of which are here 
under review, has been published. ‘The complete set will provide a unified group 
guidance curriculum—a product of the experience and judgment of a consider 
able number of persons prominently identified with the guidance movement. 
These persons, of varied professional responsibilities, have been guided by Rich 
ard D, Allen, chairman of the Committee of College Teachers of Guidance of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. They propose that the series of 
books be used to provide a continuous orientation course throughout the senior 
high school years, but they make specific suggestions for their use in programs of 
more limited scope. 

The first volume! supplies material for a general course in the field of the so- 
cial sciences—a blend of economics, psychology, sociology, ethics, and civil gov- 
ernment. It is suggested as the basis of a credit-giving subject not unlike general 
science or general mathematics in its organization. (Assuming the great value of 
courses of this kind, we may expect them gradually to displace the formal civics 
courses, if not actually to crowd from the curriculum some of the older, constant 
requirements.) A careful reading of the contents makes one wonder how any 
single subject of the high-school offering could be shown to hold more of value 
for the youth and for society. 

The book opens with a splendid introductory statement by Kefauver and 
Hand concerning the objectives of guidance in secondary schools. This state- 
ment is valuable since the volume is a manual for counselors in this unit of the 
system, who may or may not be conscious of specific aims and problems and of 
the contributions of their work to the ends in view. 

Then follow sixty units or common problems, each presented, in about two 
pages, under a five-part standard organization: “Objectives,” “References for 
the Counselor,”’ “References for the Student,”’ “Principal Issues Involved,” and 
“Suggested Projects.” The sixty problems are offered in the form of questions, 
of which the following ten are worthy samples. 

1. How can I improve my ability to get along with people? 
3. How can I know my real interests? 
6. What should be my attitude toward recreation? 

11. How can I plan safely in my choice of an occupation? 

12. To what extent should I consider occupational rewards other than money? 

20. What personal habits and attitudes will help me to be successful? 

31. How can I save and spend money wisely? 

36. How can I be sure that I have mastered a subject? 

41. How can I judge what college I should choose? 

48. When should I change jobs? 


t Richard D. Allen, Frances J. Stewart, and Lester J. Schloerb, Common Problems in 
Group Guidance: A Manual for Counselors in Secondary School—The Basic Unit in 
the Group-Guidance Curriculum. Inor Group-Guidance Series, Vol. I. New York: Inor 
Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. xx-+186. 
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The list of sixty problems may be used entirely and in the order given, or it 
may be made the basis for selection of topics in keeping with local conditions. 
The objectives, references, issues, and projects are specifically stated, and a 
sample set of units worked out in the public schools at Providence, Rhode Island, 
forms an appendix of thirty pages. The whole is in truth a comprehensive and 
definite manual addressed to the counselor or to the teacher of the class in occu- 
pations. It will prove a source and a guide to a trained worker, a veritable “life- 
saver’’ to persons of meager preparation faced with guidance responsibilities. It 
will protect many a class from a teacher unversed in guidance content and be- 
hind the times in method. (Such persons are given guidance assignments.) 

The second volume,! with an introduction by Goodwin Watson, is a case 
book, which assumes that much preparation for self-guidance will accrue from 
well-ordered group discussions concerning the common, critical events of life in 
school, home, and employment. Fifty-two units are presented, each under a 
standard six-part outline: “Objectives,” “References,” ‘Grades, Groups, and 
Situations to Which It May Apply,” ‘‘The Case,” “Issues Involved,” “Sum- 
mary of the Travel and Conclusions.”’ The following are sample topics. 


1. It Is Perfectly Legal. 24. Mob Spirit. 

6. Bert and the Gang. 31. Sales Resistance. 
10. Unreasonable Rules. 44. Do Not Work Too Hard. 
12. Should She Work? 48. Reputation. 
19. Jane Is So Sensitive. 50. Old-fashioned Parents. 


Those who examine or use the book will find ample and definite directions on 
how to select and prepare the cases, how to conduct the conferences, and how to 
evaluate the results of the sessions. 

These two volumes are of good appearance and of a handy size. They are in 
keeping with two widespread beliefs in the field of guidance and counseling, 
namely, that much can be done for all pupils through whole-class provision and 
that the discussion of specific, lifelike cases is a dependable method in such a 
subject. They cover economic and social problems, personal relations and atti- 
tudes, and guidance concepts of educational and vocational aspects. The first 
book suggests information and motivation largely through formal lecture and 
reference work. The second assumes the ability and the desire on the part of 
pupils to discuss matters pertaining to their present and future interests. A third 
volume is entitled Self-Measurement Projects in Group Guidance; a fourth, Or- 
ganization and Supervision of Guidance in Public Education. Every guidance 
worker should possess this new and helpful set of four volumes. 

Homer J. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


* Richard D. Allen, Case-Conference Problems in Group Guidance: A Manual and 
Casebook for Class Counselors in Secondary Schools. Inor Group-Guidance Series, 
Vol. II. New York: Inor Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. x+152. 
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Systematized help on the home-room program.—Students of the literature of 
secondary education have for some little time been aware of the fact that the 
typical American secondary school is now organized on some sort of a home-room 
basis and have known that home-room programs reflect a somewhat appalling 
confusion on the part of administrators and teachers as to what should be the 
purposes of the home room. (See especially, Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. 
Kefauver, Guidance in Secondary Schools, p. 545 [New York: Macmillan Co., 
1932]; and Grayson N. Kefauver and Robert E. Scott, “The Home Room in the 
Administration of Secondary Schools,” Teachers College Record, XXXI [April, 
1930], 624-41.) A recently published volume! should prove very helpful to stu- 
dents and to workers in the secondary school in clarifying their thinking with 
regard to the function of the home room. 

The publication is devoted to two types of materials. The philosophy of the 
home room is ably discussed in chapters i-xii and xxiv. The remaining eleven 
chapters present a wealth of specific program materials built around various 
themes or objectives. 

In the section given over to philosophy the purposes of the home room are 
discussed at some length; principles are proposed for the internal organization 
and administration of the home room; guidance aspects of the home room are 
sketched; recommendations on selecting, placing, scheduling, presenting, and 
evaluating program materials are made; the duties of the home-room sponsor 
are discussed; and principles to be observed in the selection of sponsors are pro- 
posed. 

Specific program materials organized around the following themes are pre- 
sented in the second section of the volume: orienting the student in his new 
school, planning an educational program, vocational guidance, moral and ethical 
guidance, training in citizenship, how to be a good school citizen, training for 
effective personal relationships, training in health, training in manners and cour- 
tesy, training in thrift, and training for the wise use of leisure. These detailed 
program materials, which were for the most part collected by the author from a 
large number of secondary schools in all parts of the United States, should prove 
most helpful in suggesting worth-while activities for the home-room program. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the volume would have proved much more 
helpful had the author been somewhat more careful in his use of the term 
“guidance.” He is not consistent in holding to the distinction between the 
“training” and the “guidance” functions. In his discussion of ‘Vocational 
Guidance” the author very properly does not include vocational training. Rath- 
er, he discusses such aspects of the vocational-guidance task as the setting of 
vocational goals and the selecting of vocational-training activities. Confusion 
is introduced, however, when the author presents well-detailed programs of 
training in citizenship, ethical character, school citizenship, health, manners and 
courtesy, personality development, thrift, and wise use of leisure time and labels 


* Harry C. McKown, Home Room Guidance. New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1934. Pp. xxii+448. $2.75. 
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them, respectively, ‘Guidance in Citizenship,” “Moral and Ethical Guidance,” 
“Guidance in School Citizenship,” ‘Health Guidance,” ‘“‘Guidance in Manners 
and Courtesy,” “Guidance in Personal Relationships,” ‘“‘Guidance in Thrift,” 
and “Recreational Guidance.” The important guidance functions supplemen- 
tary to each of these very necessary types of training are not clearly brought out 
in the author’s treatment of these materials. It is to be regretted that he fell 
into the error of labeling these newer and less formal trainings as guidance. 

It is also to be regretted that some of the now disputed “‘facts’’ as to the 
dollars-and-cents value of education were included in the suggested program 
materials (for example, the reference to “Your $22 a Day Job” on page 243). 
The reviewer also feels that the stress placed by the author on prizes, rewards, 
and punishments as incentives in the home-room program is not consistent with 
his definition of the new education in chapter i. 

This volume will prove a valuable help to all administrators and teachers 
charged with the direction of home-room activities. It is a valuable addition to 
the literature of the home room. It is not primarily a book on guidance, as one 


would infer from its title. 
Harotp C. HAND 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Introducing high-school pupils to the essay.—A provocative and happy intro- 
duction to the essay is promised to senior high school pupils in an attractive col- 
lection’ begun by the late Professor S. A. Leonard and completed by R. C. 
Pooley. (The former selected and arranged the essays; the latter is responsible 
for the notes and discussion.) The book is not just another collection of essays 
for the class in literature. The discriminating selection, together with the in- 
formal notes which point the way to wider reading and to creative expression, 
will please the pupil. Groups wishing to study both modern prose and creative 
writing will find the book suggestive. 

Because the purpose of the volume is to introduce essays, chief emphasis is on 
the genial, familiar essay. Here are humorous and informal treatments of such 
common discomforts of family life as frozen water pipes, tending the furnace, 
and the effect of sickness on one’s disposition. The subjects lie close to the read- 
er’s own experiences. “The Pup-Dog,” “The Bird,” and “On Pigs as Pets” will 
provoke lively discussion on pets. Abundant evidence is offered the young read- 
er in these early pages that essay-reading is pleasurable and that it may become 
an adventure. He sees that the subject matter of essays lies deep in the common 
experience of man. 

Many teachers of English believe that the literature class should establish 
the habit of reading for leisure hours, that it should cultivate the sense of humor, 
that it should train in clear thinking, that it should make the connection between 
life and literature, and that it should acquaint the pupil with contemporary 


* Sterling A. Leonard and Robert C. Pooley, Introducing Essays. Chicago: Scott 
Foresman & Co., 1933. Pp. xiv-+296. $1.00. 
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civilization. This book is built to satisfy these demands. “Humor as I See It”’ 
analyzes humor. “You’re Another” and “The Inquiring Mind” stress the need 
for clear thinking. “Why Not?” and “Lest We Forget” are searching discussions 
of war. Man’s place in the social world is presented in “On the Industrial Scrap 
Heap” and “My Distant Relative.” 

The organization is informal. No dogmatic divisions in the Table of Contents 
pigeonhole the essays either by type or by subject matter. Such divisions con- 
fuse the reader, for the essay form is so pervasive that overlapping is inevitable. 
The arrangement, however, is cumulative in the importance of material and in 
difficulty. The first twelve essays are genial, dealing with common experiences. 
From this leisurely and understandable material the reader is led to discussions 
of books, of war, and of industrial and social problems. Comparisons and con- 
trasts are invited; happily the pupil is left to discover some of these for himself. 

The format is attractive. The red-brown cloth cover lettered in green takes 
the eye. It has character. The brief Introduction sets the stage for leisurely and 
enjoyable reading. Notes, questions, and biographical material are unlike the 
usual helps. They fit into the body of the book. Questions are in paragraphs and 
unnumbered. A brief bibliography is appended for wider acquaintance with the 
essay. Intimate and human glimpses of the writers of the essays are given in 
brief biographies. The notes are casual, courteous, as one interested person 
would speak to another. There is little of the schoolroom flavor about them. 
“Should” and “ought” have given place to “perhaps” and “may.’’ Enjoyment 
rather than forced work is the aim. 

Only present-day English and American essayists are represented. Some 
readers will regret that the essay on contemporary civilization is not better repre- 
sented by such writers as Stuart Chase and Walter Lippmann. In the periodicals 
of today such essays have almost supplanted the familiar essay. Certainly young 
readers should find somewhere adequate presentations of national and interna- 
tional problems. Other readers with a leaning toward science will be sorry not to 
find William Beebe, Dallas Lore Sharp, and others who have written on the world 
of science. The list of essayists lacks some important names frequently found 
in collections; it contains some less familiar names. The book is a charming 
introduction to the essay and will doubtless find a place in the classroom and 
in the library for supplementary reading. 
Essie CHAMBERLAIN 
Oak PARK AND RIVER Forest Townsuip HIGH SCHOOL 

Oak Park, ILLINOIS 


A practical aid for the direct method in Spanish—The extent to which a person 
needs to be able to make functional use of a foreign language by fluent and easy 
practice is one of the perennialiy perplexing problems of those concerned with 
the teaching of foreign languages. About ten or fifteen years ago, when it ap- 
peared that the Golden Age of commercial relations with South America was 
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about to dawn, many teachers of Spanish were telling students and prospective 
students that thousands of Spanish-speaking North Americans would be needed 
either in South America or in this country for the purpose of conducting corre- 
spondence with Argentine cattle-men and merchants. It is true that certain 
persons who had been in South America returned too often with the report that 
the Spanish acquired in North American high schools was of comparatively 
little use, but the teachers’ story did very well—for a while, at least. Most of 
the other reasons advanced for the necessity of being able to speak modern 
foreign languages were of about equal validity and importance. Recently, how- 
ever, there has been a somewhat more rational tendency to avoid specious argu- 
ments of the sort mentioned and to advocate the use of conversational and 
spoken foreign language in terms of the psychology of the learning situation, 
the interest of the learner, etc. This argument is not only more straightforward 
but is a perfectly sound justification of the conversational and direct method. 
Once one is committed to the advantage of such a method, a book such as that 
under review’ is of considerable value. 

The manual consists of four major divisions, in addition to a brief indication 
of the method to be employed in teaching and a list of the records in conjunc- 
tion with which it is to be used. The purpose of the manual is to aid the learner 
“in acquiring an accurate pronunciation of Spanish. .... These materials form 
a course in pronunciation and diction; they are not intended to teach vocabu- 
lary and grammar” (p. v). The major divisions of the manual are: (1) Spanish 
phonetics, including sections on vowels, diphthongs, triphthongs, consonants, 
the stress of the voice, and connected speech; (2) a series of Spanish readings, 
with parallel English translations; (3) Spanish conversation; and (4) vocabulary. 

The records which are to accompany the manual are rightly regarded by the 
authors as an indispensable part of the course. The purpose of the records is to 
teach not only the pronunciation of single words but mastery of sentence 
rhythm and cadence. 

Subject to the limitations discussed, the manual appears to be a compact 
and concise instrument for accomplishing the purpose for which it was designed. 
Some will be inclined to question the necessity of using even comparatively 
inexpensive records if correctly trained teachers are available as a model. It 
may be reasonably contended that in the hands of an expert teacher the manual 
would be worth while without the accompanying records. The purpose of in- 
cluding a complete English translation of all the reading and conversational 
material is not entirely clear. Presumably one of the objects is to obviate the 
necessity of translation and thereby to make meaning entirely clear, especially 
when the manual is used with pupils who are not advanced. 

Francis F. Powers 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

«M. R. Brunstetter and Carlos V. Cusachs, Introduction to Spanish Pronunciation 
and Diction: A Manual for the Erpi Spanish Pronunciation and Diction Records. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. x+70. $0.75. 
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